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POLAR NEWS FROM TWO WORLDS 


Man Peers Out Into Another World 



Professor Pickering has been studying Mars and sends news from his observation post in 
Jamaica that snow is beginning to fall onjhe Red Planet 


NEWS FROM MARS 

THE WHITE SPOT ON THE 
RED PLANET 

Man in a Little Room Looking 
at Another World 

“ SNOW BEGINS TO FALL ” 

It is now autumn on the planet Mars, 
and the first cold snap of the season has 

♦ come. Professor W. H. Pickering, at 
Mandeville in Jamaica, has seen the 

* first fall of snow, which betokens the j 
. coming of winter, and has given ns a 

weather report from Mars for all the 
world as though that, planet—whiclijit its . 
nearest is 35,000,000 miles away and at 

♦ its farthest 60,000,000 miles—were one 

of our seaside resorts. , . 

■ He even tells us the name of the place 
. where snow has fallen. It is in a polar 
h district called Is id is on the maps of Mars. 

Wliat a wonderful triumph of the 
■ human brain this is ! Here is a world 
. so far away from us that, when it is 
nearest, if an airman travelled day^and 
, night at a hundred . miles an hour he 
. would take forty years to reach it, and 
when it . is. farthest/ off a non-stop 
*.< express’train could not reach-it in a 
century and a half ! Vet a man in a 
little room, with Ids eye at a’telescope, 
<:ah tell us when the cold weather begins, 

, and when the first Martian snowfall of 
the season comes. . 

Dust Storm on Mars 

: We know far more ■ of this planet 

• tlian of any other in our solar system. 
Looking through a modern telescope 

- an. astronomer can see that the. .sur- 
. face’ of Mars, often called', the .Red 

Planet, has tliree different shades of 
colour; One part is dull reddish dr 
orange, and presents so much the 
. appearance of our deserts that men of 
science say Mars probably contains great 
desert areas. Professor Lowell, indeed, 
believed that he had seen mighty dust- 
storms on the planet. 

Then there are dark greyisli-green 
areas, once supposed to be seas and 
inlets ; but as the famous canals cross 
these in all directions it is felt that they 
cannot be water, and * are probably 
mountainous country broken by canyons 
. and ridges, and covered by vegetation. 

; Red Planet’s Long Year 

• Most interesting, however, are the 
white patches seen at certain seasons 

* covering the north and south polar 
regions of Mars, and called by astrono¬ 
mers the snow-caps, because they are 
believed to be either snow, Iik'e ours, or 
perhaps frozen carbonic "acid gas.’ 

. • Mars has . some. resemblance to the 
earth in that it turns on its axis in alriiost 
the same time as the earth, its day being 
24 hours 37 minutes ; and it is tilted, 

- so-that it lias seasons something like 
ours.' As its orbit is far greater, how¬ 
ever, it takes 6S7 days to go once round 
the sun, and its year is therefore nearly 
twice as long as ours. 

After the Martian winter lias passed 
over one of the poles, that region shows 


to us a large white patch, and as the 
summer approaches the patch diminishes, 
and in some years disappears altogether. 
The dwindling white cap is always 
encircled by. a dark line, which .can only 
be explained by the assumption that’it 
is water, or at any rate liquid, which has 
melted from the frozen cap. ’' r . 

;Tlie canals get .wider..and more dis¬ 
tinct as the snow-cap .melts-and it is 
now believed that this widening is caused 
by vegetation which grows* with the 
irrigation from, the poles, just as the 
Nile valley, after a flood; shows ‘ a 
darkened strip on either J side of the 
river caused by growing crops. 

The canals are' so regular and geo¬ 
metrical in tlieir'form that they* have 
been regarded by some, ’astronomers 
as evidence that Mars is inhabited by 
intelligent beings of some kind. If the 
canals are really channels of water, it is 
not they themselves which are seen 
from the earth; they would be too 


narrow’. Wliat we see by means of the 
telescope /is -the vegetation already 
referred to., _• -. 

The theory, however, that intelligent 
beings- live on* this distant planet is 
very fascinating, and many suggestions 
have been made that we should attempt 
to signal to them by means of huge 
fires or mirrors on v the Sahara desert. 
In fact, one French lady left a^.sum of 
money to'encourage signalling, to Mars. 

..Some years ago* it was suggested 
that the supposed Martians were signal¬ 
ling to us. • A bright projection had 
been seen- on the outline of the* planet, 
and all kinds:‘of’conjectures, arose as to 
wliat this" could be. It- was finally 
decided that it : must be* caused by 
clouds, and these were Professor Lowell’s 
dust-storm > 

Now, - as Professor Pickering tells us, 
the snow is falling again oil Mars, and 
the Martians, if there are any, are probably 
getting ready their winter clothes ! 


DRIFTING IN THE 
POLAR NIGHT 

Thrilling Adventure of 
87 People 

RACE OF TWO SHIPS TO 
THE KARA SEA 

There is a thrilling story from the 
polar ice ; the story of the rescue of 87 
people who were drifting in the icebound 
Kara Sea, drifting aimlessly, hopelessly, 
in,the darkness and cold of the polar 
night, in the famine-stricken ship Solovei, 
jammed .fast in! .the ice. 

They had been there a few months 
when the British ice-breaker Sviatogor 
was sent to their relief under. Captain 
Sverdrup, the well-known explorer. 

After the relief ship had been about a 
week on her journey she caught sight of 
a Russian ice-breaker, Kanada, steaming 
out to her, and a wireless conference took 
place between the two rescue ships and 
the Solovei. How dramatic it is to think 
of a conference like that—these two 
ships slowly plunging through the ice to 
the distressed people drifting far away. 

In Sight 

The conference over, there began an 
exciting race between the Sviatogor and 
the Kanada, with full steam up in all 
their boilers, and the little British ship 
burst her way splendidly through the 
strong pack ice and eventually won the 
race. On.about The tenth day after the 
start from Tromso the British ship 
received a wireless message from the 
Solovei, saying “ We see their smoke in 
the south, 20 degrees east,” and the 
news inspired them to yeoman efforts. 

The scene on the deck of the relief 
ship was very dramatic. Of the crew all 
who were not actually keeping watch 
were on deck hour after hour. 

Some stood leaning over the rails so as 
better to. enjoy the sight of the great 
blocks of Jce, now crushed into fragments 
before the ship’s bows, now hurled in a 
whirling maze along her sides—and all to a 
wild accompaniment of deafening crashes 
in the ice, and of groans and wails and 
shrieks from the hard-pressed vessel’s 
hull and rig and engines. 

Crash Into Solid Ice 

Suddenly an ice-floe would rise and 
threaten to fall over the ship’s rail, and 
then the sailors beat a retreat. 

. _ When,* as frequently happened, the 
ship crashed at full speed against a really 
high solid block of ice, and at the same 
time rose several feet in the air, a shower 
'of spray and ice ^splinters flew over the 
deck and forced the imprudent specta¬ 
tors to a headlong retreat. - - 

After days and nights of scenes like 
this the little British vessel reached the 
Solovei about midnight, arid resound¬ 
ing cheers filled the air from both the 
ships. There is nothing more to say 
| except that everybody on board was 
saved and everybody was happy, and 
everybody at last reached home again. 
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RACE WITH A FLOOD 

Exciting Moment in a 
Cave 

SOMETHING TO BE AWARE OF 

A cave is formed by water that dis¬ 
solves and washes away rocks and 
earth. Sometimes it is wide, deep, and 
high where there have been pools, and 
sometimes narrow and low ; and the 
bed rises here and falls there as one 
travels along it. 

Generally the stream along the floor 
of the cave is but'small. It may be a 
trickle, but it may be a torrent. 

If there is a heavy rain storm on the 
hills outside the waters in the cave may 
rush through the earth by the funnelled 
passages from above, through which 
they first penetrated to make the cave, 
and then the underground stream will 
swell, and it may even quite fill up some 
of its smaller and' lower passages. 

Then anyone far in the cave may be 
trapped till the waters subside. He may 
be safe from drowning in a big, high 
cave, but unable to get out because the 
way of escape is a low passage filled to 
the roof with a sudden stream., 

Cave Dangers 

That is what has happened recently 
in the Bangonia Caves in New South 
Wales, as one of our Australian corres¬ 
pondents tells us. 

A resident of Goulburn was far in the 
caves when a storm broke on the hills 
above, and its waters began to pour 
down into the cave and rise till they 
almost filled the parts of the passage to 
the exit that were narrow and low. 

It was a race between the escaping 
visitor and the rising flood. Lighted by 
a bicycle lamp, he waded, drenched and 
exhausted, and only just reached the exit 
into daylight before the flood closed the 
passage behind him. 

That is one of the dangers of a cave 
that we should all realise. It is a race 
that is quite possible at any time in some 
of the caves of this country when heavy 
storms are brewing. 


THE DUSTMAN’S FORTUNE 
And What Came Of It 

Millions of people have thought how 
happy they would be if somebody would 
leave them a fortune. But would they ? 

Records of the spending of unexpected 
fortunes seldom make happy reading. 
As a rule, only those who earn money 
know how to spend it well. 

The latest instance is of a dustman 
at Acton, who inherited £55,000 and a 
large house, a quarter of a century ago. 
How his neighbours envied him ! 

Yet when he died he left his son only 
£700 and some house property; and 
the son knew as little how to keep the 
money as his father had known, for he 
is now in prison for cheating people by 
signing cheques for money when he had 
none in the bank. 

And so the money flies away and 
leaves unhappiness behind. Chance 
gains are usually bad gains. That is one 
of the reasons why gambling is harmful. 


LAST OF THE KIWIS 

Strange Bird You May Never 
See Again 

The kiwi in the London Zoo has just 
died, and it is doubtful if another of 
these queer creatures will ever again be 
seen in England. 

It is nearly extinct in New Zealand, 
its native home, having been almost 
exterminated by the rats brought in the 
first place from England. The New 
Zealand Government, however, has found 
a ratless island, and is trying to save the 
kiwi from extinction on that. So we 
may get another kiwi, after all. 


PICTURE TELEGRAMS 

A NEW SURPRISE FROM 
JUTLAND 

Photograph Sent Over the 
Telegraph Wires 

AND MAY BE SENT BY WIRELESS 


Jutland gave us one of . the surprises 
of the war; now it sends us an inter¬ 
esting surprise which may be the begin¬ 
ning of a newspaper revolution. . 

A picture of a girl was telegraphed 
by wireless the other day from the west 
coast of Jutland to 
Copenhagen by a 
new process in¬ 
vented by a Danish 
engineer named 
Andersen. 

It seems incredi¬ 
ble at first thought 
that a picture canbe 
sent by telegraph, 
cither with or with¬ 
out wires, yet the 
problem is not a 
new one, for one of 
the scientific ‘ex¬ 
perts of the C.N., 



A portrait sent by 
wireless 


Mr. Thorne Baker, sent pictures by tele¬ 
graph as far back as 1911, when his 
system was described in My Magazine. 
For some years Mr. Baker telegraphed 
photographs over a line almost daily 
between Paris, Manchester, and London. 
Mr. Baker also adapted his system to 
wireless. 

After all, what is the difference be¬ 
tween sending words and pictures ? 
To the telegraph they are both a question 
of dots. An ordinary telegram has to be 
sent letter by letter, so many dots and 
dashes representing each letter of the 
alphabet, and these signals have to be 
re-converted into letters and words. 

Now, if'you look at an illustration in 
My Magazine through a magnifying glass, 
or even carefully with the naked eye, 
you will see that it is built up of 
hundreds of tiny dots of different sizes. 
There are not so many*different sizes as 
there are different letters in the alphabet, 
so that the task of analysing a picture 
is not so difficult as that of analysing 
a word telegram. 


Building Up a Picture 

The real problem.is to devise some 
means of rebuilding the signals at the 
receiving machine, and re-forming them 
in their proper sequence, so as To build 
up a new photograph exactly like the 
original. This is how it is done. 

A half-tone photograph, like a news¬ 
paper illustration, is printed on metal 
foil, only printed in gum instead of 
printer’s ink. This piece ,of foil is 
wrapped round a cylinder on a machine 
very like the old phonograph, with a 
metal style. or needle tracing over its 
surface. ^Each time the needle passes 
over one of the tiny gum dots, the 
gum, being an insulating substance, 
breaks the flow of an electric current 
which is passing through the cylinder to 
the needle, and thence along the tele¬ 
graph line to the receiving machine. 

Dots That Make a Photograph 

There -arrives at the receiving in¬ 
strument, therefore, a succession of long 
and short telegraphic currents corre¬ 
sponding to the large and small dots in 
the photograph. A needle traces its 
spiral path, again phonograph fashion, 
over a chemically prepared paper 
wrapped round the cylinder of the instru¬ 
ment, large dots being produced in the 
paper by the chemical action of the strong 
signals, and-small dots by the feebler 
current of the short signals, and so on, 
so that the photograph is reconstructed. 

The cylinders or drums of the sending 
and receiving instruments have to v be 
revolved at exactly the same rate, and 
thisinvolves the most delicate mechanism. 
The speed control of the instrument 
is the really difficult part of the problem. 
It has been solved in various ways by 
different inventors, but only indiffer¬ 
ently. When it is fully solved, picture 
telegraphy will be an everyday feature 
of our daily newspapers. 


STIRRING THE HUMAN 
HEART 

GREAT SCENES IN THE 
ALBERT HALL 

Audience Gives Up Its Vanities 

HOW THE CHURCH RAISED 
A FORTUNE 

Wliat will not men do when their 
hearts are touched ? Glancing round 
at women we might well suppose that 
love of finery was their darling passion, 
and of men we might suppose the race 
for wealth was their steadiest purpose i 
yet if a lofty ideal be so presented 
to them that it melts the heart, finery 
and money become but the baubles of 
an exalted hour. u 

Never, perhaps, has this been seen 
more clearly than at the Albert Hall 
meeting of the Anglo-Catholic Congress, 
when a powerful appeal was made for 
the foreign missions which carry Christ- 
tianity into the dark places of the earth. 

A plea was made for £50,000 to 
extend this work, and then the collectors 
went round with army haversacks as 
collecting bags, and when the haver¬ 
sacks were all used they went with hats. 

Giving Up the Vanities 

Before the meetings were over about 
£5,000 had been received in gold, bank- 
notes. Treasury notes, cheques, war bonds, 
and war savings certificates ; but above 
all these we must count the precious 
value of those offerings of vanities flung, 
into the collection, by this audience 
nobly stirred. 

Women took off their necklaces and 
bracelets, men their gold watches and 
chains. One woman dropped into the 
collecting bag a necklace of 250 pearls, 
another a diamond necklace worth£350; 
gold crucifixes lay side by side with cigar¬ 
ette cases, and a small box was passed 
in containing £150 worth of loose pearls. 
A man gave a cheque for £00. 

Women cleared tlieir fingers of valu-. 
able rings. Even bulky silver plate was 
produced as an acceptable sacrifice, 
until at last the room where the collec¬ 
tion was stored had to be guarded for 
the night by a special body of police. 

Strange Scene in Florence 

Such scenes are yet possible when the 
heart is touched by deep emotion and 
profound belief. Does it not recall to 
mind that famous Bonfire of Vanities 
in Florence, when the people of that 
illustrious city, at the call of Savonarola, 
burned their jewels, their richest cloth¬ 
ing, their books, their pictures, and 
their statues ? 

We shall never know now how great 
was the treasure that perished in the 
fires around which the monks of Savona¬ 
rola paraded in the Great Piazza, but, 
whatever we may say of it, the act was 
less inspiring than the scene in the Albert 
Hall, The loss to art was irreparable. 

Great Men Look on 

The two greatest figures in all the 
15th century world, Michael Angelo, 
then in his teens, and Leonardo da Vinci, 
20 years older, lurked in the t shadows 
watching those bonfires, Leonardo quietly 
cursing the monk for. his destruction, 
and furtively sketching him as Satan ; 
Michael Angelo so afraid that lie fled 
the city and almost turned from art 
in his despair. 

What Savonarola called for in that 
time of passion was the surrender by the 
citizens of Florence of all their vanities 
as well as their vices, but the charge 
against him is that to him every work of 
art that was not on a Scriptural theme was 
a vanity, and therefore to be burned. 

He made a social paradise of Florence 
during his brief rule—he declared Jesus 
Christ the Emperor of the Republic of 
Florence—but he crusaded against all 
corruption. Strange times they were, 
magic and tragic days, and three years 
after the Bonfire of Vanities in the Piazza 
another bonfire was lighted in the square, 
and Savonarola perished in the flames. 


CHEROKEE BILL 

IS HE THE OLDEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD ? 

Man Who Fought Us Before 
Waterloo Still Alive 

VETERAN OF A FAMOUS TRIBE 



Who is the oldest man in the world ? 

Nobody can tell that, because many 
out-of-the-way races arc not registered. 

But everybody’s age is 
checked in the American 
Republic, and there they 
know who holds the 
record. 

It is Cherokee Bill, who 
lives in an institution at 

Grand Junction, Color- 
Cherokee Bill a( j 0< j ast census 

but one he was the oldest man in the 
country. At the last census he topped 
the age-list still, for; of course, no one 
could catch him. Now he is past liis 
123rd birthday. 

He knows his age because lie' enlisted, 
when he was fifteen, to fight against the 
British in the war of 1812. He had been 
born on June 6 ; 1797. 

He still gets out in the street 
occasionally, walking feebly with the 
help of a stick. 

Clever Red Men 

When he fought, 108 years ago, he used 
a bow and arrows as his weapons, he 
says, and it is not at all unlikely, for 
they were the weapons relied on in the 
part of the e'buntry where most of the 
Cherokee tribe lived. 


Very remarkable is the story of this 
tribe, and it places them high on the 
roll of honour among the Red Men. 

Tiie Clierokees are a branch of the 
Iroquois stock, and have moved west¬ 
ward, partly by their own wish and partly 
by forced emigration, and they are now 
settled chiefly in the State of Oklahoma, 
or Red Man’s Land. They are the second 
most numerous tribe of the red race, and 
number nearly 30,000. 

For the last hundred years they have 
been conspicuous for intelligence, and 
the adoption of the white man’s methods 
and thoughts. They were among the 
first tribes to accept Christianity, and 
it was a half-breed Cherokee, named 
Sequoyah, who, more than 90 years ago, 
invented a method of writing and read¬ 
ing their language which is still in use. 

Learning to Read in Ten Weeks 

It is a language written in syllables, 
by sound, and its 86 syllables and the 
signs for them can be learned thoroughly; 
for both ’ reading and writing, in ten 
weeks. Owing to this invention the 
tribe was the first to have its own books. 

They are now full citizens of the 
United States, and it was a Cherokee, 
Houston T. Teeliee, who, as Registrar 
of the Treasury of the United States, 
had his name on the American Liberty 
Bonds during the war, and so was known 
there almost as widely as Bradbury 
became known here through our 
Treasury Notes. 

Thus Mr. Teeliee, lawyer and financier 
in the American Government, has the 
same tribal origin as the oldest Ameri¬ 
can, who was born so long ago that he 
knows of no name for himself except 
Cherokee Bill. 


A PLUNGE INTO GAS 
Doctor Hero 


Some time ago we told how Dr. 
Armstrong of Kingston-on-Thames 
heroically descended into a tank and 
roped a man overcome by petrol fumes. 
Though the man was hauled out of the 
tank he did not recover. 

In memory of his gallant act Br. 
Armstrong has now been presented 
with a gold stop watch. May he wear 
his badge of bravery for many years ! 
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INDIA’S BILL AGAINST 
THE RAT 

Ten Million Lives Lost in 
Twenty Years 

MANKIND’S ENEMY EVERYWHERE 

Hats cause immense damage in tlie 
British Isles because of the g-rain they 
eat and destroy and the destruction they 
cause to property. 

The loss is estimated at many millions, 
but that is a small loss compared with 
the damage they do in India, for there 
not only do they eat up food of as large 
a value as that which they consume here, 
but they cause twice as much loss by‘ 
spreading plague. 

It is reckoned that in the last twenty 
years ten millions of the people of India 
have died through plague carried by rats. 

The destruction of these dangerous 
animals is, therefore, a great public 
question in India, and many experiments 
have been made to discover the best way 
of reducing the rat population. 

The experiments have produced some 
unexpected results. It has been found 
that rats are not fond of sugar, and a 
trap baited with anything sweetened is 
only half as attractive to the rats as if 
it were not sweet. 

The best bait of all is a piece of freshly 
made dough, prepared from flour. That 
no ordinary rat can resist. Many are 
killed by poisoned dough, the best 
poison being barium carbonate. 

One of the diseases of India is rat-bite 
fever. The bite of the rat does not often 
kill men, but it makes them ill for a long 
time, so that they cannot work. A bad 
case of rat-bite fever will last a year. 

However kind we may wish to be, we 
cannot but know that the rat is an 
enemy of mankind, and should be 
sternly sought-for and destroyed. 

WILD LIFE IN WALES 

How Did the Goats Come to 
the Mountains ? 

From a Professors Chair 

Everyone, knows the good-natured 
story told against a French sportsman 
in the Highlands, who, soon after his 
arrival, went out alone to stalk deer. 
He got no deer, but he shot a number 
of wild sheep, much to his host’s disgust. 

Iri crossing a shoulder of the Cairn¬ 
gorm mountains one summer day we 
came upon a small herd of goats, which 
appeared to us as wild as wild could be, 
and we have heard of others who have 
seen them. 

They are probably wild in the sense 
that they are no longer fed or sheltered 
by man, and it is possible that they are 
ownerless. But they are, of course, just 
domesticated goats which have “ gone 
wild," as cats sometimes do. 

Our thoughts went back to these 
" wild goats ” on reading the other day 
in Mr. Forrest’s recently published 
Handbook to the Animals of North 
Wales a paragraph referring to herds of 
Welsh goats believed by some to be 
genuinely wild. There is a South Wales 
herd of immemorial antiquity, and 
another on the slopes of Moel Wyn. One 
observer says : “ Rough, shaggy, long¬ 
horned, they are very shy, frequenting 
the most inaccessible parts of the moun¬ 
tains, and are seldom seen except when 
driven by stress of weather to the lower 
slopes." ’ 

The wild ancestor of the domesticated 
goat is at home in the mountains of 
south-west Asia, and the domestication 
goes back into remote antiquity. Wild 
as the “ wild goats " of Wales may look, 
the probability is very strong that they 
are the descendants of domesticated 
goats which became wild. i 


BRONZE TABLET BY 
THE THAMES 

WHAT IT IS THERE FOR 

The Memory of a Great Jour¬ 
nalist and a Glowing Crusader 

W. T. STEAD 

A bronze tablet has just been un¬ 
veiled on the Thames Embankment 
inscribed with these words. 

This memorial to a journalist of wide 
renown was erected near the spot where he 
worked for more than thirty years by 
journalists of many lands in recognition of 
his brilliant gifts, fervent spirit, and untiring 
devotion to the service of his fellow men. 

The journalist was Mr. W. T. Stead; and 
the Editor of the Westminster Gazette, 
in unveiling the tablet, was doing an 
act of goodwill in 
the name of writers 
everywhere, for Mr. 
Stead was a great 
international jour¬ 
nalist, a man of 
mighty courage'and 
splendid purpose, a 
hater of evil, and a 
crusader for all that 
is good. 

He was every inch 
a noble man ; there was no more 
fearless honesty in the world than 
his. Life to him was a trust, a force 
breathed into him by God, to be used 
for lifting up the world. 

And all his life he was lifting up. 
None was too low for him to bend and 
reach. None was too lonely for him to. 
befriend. No good cause was too hope¬ 
less for him to declare it. He caught 
the light of a star, and for him it illu¬ 
mined the world. All his stars were suns, 
and his fervour in pursuing them 
astonished his fellows. He was one of 
the builders of the Kingdom of God. 

Stoned in the Streets . 

To him the dawn of every morning 
brought new life, the height of every 
noonday brought new hope, and at dusk, 
whatever happened, his faith was not 
dimmed. He had the power that noth¬ 
ing on earth can give or take away. He 
never sat in Parliament, but he made a 
great law which will never be repealed. 
He was stoned in the streets of England, 
but more- than any other man he built 
up the British Fleet, which saved the 
homes of those who threw the stones. 

His power was within him. It was a 
secret power that made him the friend of 
kings, and it sprang from the source of 
eternal life. He belonged to the deathless 
army whose sword is never sheathed 
while wrong is unrighted or an oppressor 
is enthroned. His mind was free, his 
heart was pure, his soul was pledged to 
the highest that he knew ; and his right 
arm was the bravest that ever struck a 
blow for a fallen man or woman. He 
was disappointing at times, for he was 
human ; but he was never unfaithful. 

His Marching Orders 

One of the last things Mr. Stead wrote 
was a pleasant note to the Editor of the 
C.N., saying how he loved My Magazine. 
He was just leaving for America to speak 
for the President there. In the writing- 
room of the Titanic, the greatest ship 
that had ever left these shores, he sat 
down and wrote home that he felt some¬ 
thing was awaiting him, some great 
purpose God had for him. What it was 
he knew not, but he was ready ; he 
awaited his marching orders. 

Continued in the next column 


FRANCE REMEMBERS 
AN ENGLISHMAN 

TWO FRIENDS OF LONG 
AGO 

The Great Philosopher and the 
Man Who Loved Insects 

THEIR RISE TO FAME 

John Stuart Mill, one of the most 
clear and honest English thinkers of 
the last generation, and one of the best 
and kindest of men, died at Avignon, 
France, on May 8, 1873. 

Now our friends the French are 
honouring his memory by placing his 
bust in the place where death found him. 

There is a charming personal reason, 
too, why France should acknowledge 
Mill’s association with the city of Avignon. 

Here Mill made the acquaintance and 
became the helper of one of the most 
delightful men of science ever born in 
her sunny south, Henri. Fabre, school¬ 
master, observer of insects, and writer 
of books on beetles and other small things. 

Mill found fame as a philosopher 
through his books while 'Fabre still 
struggled with * poverty. Living in a 
world of his own, the world of insect life, 
which fascinated him by its mysteries 
and marvellous contrivances, he could 
not hope to prosper as people who seek 
money prosper ; and, in fact, he came at 
last to the borderline of bitter want, for 
he lost his post as teacher. 

Then he bethought himself of the 
kind-faced English visitor who had 



John Stuart Mill Henri Fabre 


In the days when they were friends 

come from time to time to Avignon, and 
had joined him in his wanderings while 
he studied the little world of insect life. 
He wrote and told him how sadly 
fortune had failed him. 

Mill at once sent him 3000 francs 
without a word about repayment, and 
the money gave Fabre a new start in life. 
He did repay it, for his books began to 
be better known, and his fame spread. 

Fabre’s gratitude lasted all his life, 
long after Mill, seeking health again at 
Avignon, found there death and a grave. 
Long after Mill's death Henri Fabre lived 
on, and in due course his fame grew high 
and wide, and now Hodder & Stoughton 
have published all his books in English. 
‘ Very suitable is the act of France in 
honouring the memory of the fine- 
hearted and fine-minded John Stuart 
Mill in the town where he showed his 
love of her and his friendship for one of 
the most noble of her sons, Henri Fabre. 


Continued from the previous column 

The Titanic sailed on; it reached 
within 300 miles of America ; and then 
the marching orders came. The ship 
sank to the bottom of the sea with almost 
all on board. Nobody knows what 
happened, but we are sure that when the 
last boat had gone out into the darkness, 
and the last chance of escape had passed, 
our friend would look up to the stars, 
and to God beyond the stars, and sink 
into the cold, cold waters with a prayer 
for others, and not a fear for himself. 

He lies two miles deep in the Atlantic 
Ocean, but his soul is high in the 
heavens. Some great purpose God had 
for him, and he has found it ; and you 
and I who pass this tablet by may pray 
that when our time comes we may pass 
on as he did, as worthy as he was. 


FATE OF A THOUSAND 
MILLION FISHES 

HOW THEY WERE TURNED 
TO STONE 

Dim Light on a Dire 
Catastrophe in Ages Past 

A GREAT HERRING MYSTERY 

Little by little we keep learning bits 
of truth about the world millions of 
years ago. A fresh glimpse of this far- 
off past .is given by Professor David 
Starr Jordan, who has been writing of 
some excavations made on the Califor¬ 
nian coast. 

In sea-water there are floating myriads 
of diatoms, which are plants with a shell 
of silica round them in the form of flat 
discs. Only by using a strong micro¬ 
scope can we see the diatoms, yet fishes 
live on them, and when the diatoms 
settle at the bottom of the sea they may, 
in a vast period, pile up into a bank that 
turns into stone, but is actually made of 
a mass of solidified diatoms.- 

Near the town of Lompoc, California, 
they - have been quarrying through a 
stony hill, 350 feet high, the rock of 
which the hill is composed being made 
of diatoms that once lay on the bottom 
of the sea and became solidified, though 
each speck was too small to be seen by 
the naked eye. 

Secret of the Rocks 

Such diatom-rock had often been seen 
before, but as the rock was cut into, 
lower and lower, and also where it had 
been worn by the sea, a layer was found 
which held a secret never read before. 

There, clearly marked in the slab of 
stone, were the bony forms, etched in 
dark lines, of many millions of herrings. 
They, were not exactly like our herrings, 
for their bodies underneath were edged 
with a row of sharp spines ; but quite 
clearly they were of the herring family, 
with their bones carbonised in the rock 
after the flesh had been eaten away. 

How came they there ?. To the ex¬ 
perienced eye there was no doubt. 
Perhaps some two million years ago, in 
what we call the Miocene period, a huge 
shoal of herrings had crowded into a bay, 
probably to spawn, till they lay thick 
upon its floor, when something terrible 
happened. What it was we cannot 
guess, but there they died—a thousand 
million of them, and more. 

Tragedy of the Sea 

The diatoms from the waters above 
dropped gently down upon them, and 
covered them up, through long periods 
of time, till diatom-rock was formed 
above them, as it had been formed below 
them, hundreds of feet thick, and sealed 
up their skeletons in its rocky embrace. 

Then convulsions followed as the 
years went on, and the rocks were raised 
out of the sea, slanting upwards to an 
angle of thirty degrees, and covered 
above with soil and vegetation, so that 
no one knew what was hidden in that 
hill. But now men have been quarrying 
in it because the stone was an excellent 
non-conductor of heat and could be 
packed round hot pipes to keep in the 
heat, and they have come upon this 
great shoal of fossil herrings, with its 
hint of some dire catastrophe that 
once overwhelmed the fish crowded in a 
little tropical bay. 

By such discoveries as this men slowly 
learn what must have been going on 
when the mastodon shook the ground 
with its tread and the sabre-toothed 
tiger was a terror on the earth. 


A SHIP’S FLOWER GARDEN 
Luxury First 

The great liner Imperator, built by 
the Germans but now running as an 
Atlantic Cunarder, has a palm garejen 
as one of its luxuries, and is to have a 
conservatory and carry a gardener. 

But its crew know that, though it is 
a floating hotel, it is arv unwieldy ship, 
with efficiency sacrificed to luxury. 



W. T. Stead 
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NAVY REVOLUTION 

COMING OF THE OIL AGE 

What Will Happen to Our 
Coaling Stations ? 

SCATTERED SPOTS THAT HAVE 
SAVED THE EMPIRE 

If we look at a naval chart of the world 
we shall see dotted all over the oceans 
• a number of black stars or dots, which 
.represent coaling stations. 

These are places where large supplies 
of coal are stored for the use of warships, 
and during the Great War they proved 
of su preme value. 

But it will not be very long before 
every navaL ship, large and small, sur¬ 
face and submarine, is driven by oil, and 
then what is to become of the coaling 
stations that have meant so much to 
the British Empire ? 

It was only 19 years ago that the 
first experiments were made with oil in a 
light cruiser at Devonport and a de- ; 
stroyer at Portsmouth. ^ Later, a large 
cruiser and a battleship were fitted with 
oil furnaces, and then, by 1905, the 
experimental stage had been passed, 
and five large destroyers and a dozen 
smaller ones were laid down with oil 
furnaces and no provision at all for coal. 

Oil-Driven Navy 

This was really the beginning of a revo¬ 
lution that is in course of being realised, 
for, as a naval authority recently stated, 
the British Navy now relies absolutely 
on oil, which is vital, not merely to the 
efficiency of the fleets, but to their very 
existence. 

' Every new warship is oil-driven; and 
so far as the Navy is concerned coal will 
soon be a thing of the past, for even the 
cooking stoves are being adapted to the 
burning of oil, so that the vessels will 
not carry a single ounce of coal. 

This raises the whole question of the 
provision of what may be called oiling 
stations. Scattered about the world 
there will have to be reservoirs of oil for 
the use of the British Navy, places where 
they can draw in fresh supplies of liquid 
fuel through a pipe. 

Tanks for the Empire 

The problem of where these oil reser¬ 
voirs are to be is now exercising the 
Admiralty, and also the size and char¬ 
acter of the storage tanks. Undoubtedly, 
at certain points very large reservoirs 
will have to be built, something like 
that at Rosytli, where, in a great con¬ 
crete tank, 11 acres in extent, nearly five 
times as big as Trafalgar Square, sixty 
million gallons of oil can be stored. 
The cost of protecting that reservoir 
from fire in the present year alone was 
not less than ^8900. 

Owing to various circumstances the 
present coaling stations may not be 
suitable as oil stores, and new positions 
will have to be selected. Fortunately, 
our empire is far-flung, so that suit¬ 
able situations will be available in all 
parts of the world. 

Heritage from the Past 

Many of the coaling stations are heri¬ 
tages from the days of sailing craft, when 
they were used as bases for the supply 
of water and provisions to ships on their 
voyages across the seas. But since the 
advent of steam many have been added. 

It was in 1878 that the importance of 
an adequate number of coaling stations 
all over the seas for the use of the Navy 
and the mighty British merchant fleet 
became acute, and as the result of a 
Royal Commission which sat for two 
years -many additional ones were es¬ 
tablished. At one time it was thought 
that every coaling station would have 
to be a Malta or Gibraltar in strength, 
but this idea was dropped, and the 
decision was justified by after events. 

In a few years’ time the term coaling 
station will nave merely a historic sig¬ 
nificance, and we shall speak then of 
our oiling stations. See World Map 


Hard-Working Little Nation 

SIMPLE LIFE OF THE BELGIAN PEOPLE 

How the Country Prospered in the Days 
Before the Germans Made the Wilderness 

WHERE LAND IS EASY TO BUY AND PROFITABLE TO USE 

BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 


We published last week our correspon¬ 
dent’s article on Belgium and its history. 
Here he surveys the life of its people. • 

We have already seen how the Bel¬ 
gians won their independence, and 
how this was followed by a rapid 
growth of enterprise and industry 
throughout the country. 

Nothing could show more clearly 
the good effect of freedom. Unhappily, 
as we also saw, many of those who did 
the hard work were not allowed to 
share in the wealth which it produced. 

This is being altered, but it still re¬ 
mains true that the Belgians are a poor 
nation. They have the habit of work¬ 
ing hard, for small profit or small 
wages, and they have hot long been 
aware that any other way of life was 
open to them. 

They are so thrifty that they can 
put by something out of the smallest 
earnings ; their wants are so few that 
they can live on very little. In school 
the children are taught to think about 
saving money. ’ Each child has a 
savings bank book if its parents can 
pay the smallest sum to start its 
account. Most parents manage this. 

Children Who Save Money 

In the public elementary schools 
some years ago the children's accounts 
averaged a sovereign a head. Saving 
thus becomes part of a Belgian's life, 
like washing or brushing the hair. 

Belgian mothers are careful house¬ 
keepers. They cook well in a rough 
way. Onion soup is a frequent and a 
favourite dish with them. They make 
their children's clothes, and keep their 
husbands tidy. Before work begins 
they prepare coffee, and this, with a 
piece of bread, makes their breakfast. 

About ten o’clock the workers iri the 
fields eat a piece pf bread with butter 
or cheese. At midday they have cold 
bacon or a herring for their dinner. 
In the afternoon another slice of bread 
keeps them going until supper, which 
is usually a thick, nourishing soup. 

Beef and mutton they eat very 
seldom. Holiday fare may consist of 
bacon, rabbit, or fish, with plenty’of 
vegetables and salads in season. In 
Sunday dress the people look well-to- 
do ; on working days they are, many 
of them, like scarecrows. The men on 
the land wear blue blouses and bat¬ 
tered peaked caps ; the women wear 
shapeless garments, like sacks, with 
kerchiefs tied over their heads. All 
have their feet in wooden shoes. On 
Sundays they are to be seen in good 
clothes, good boots and hats. 

A Nation at Play 

They amuse themselves by sitting 
in a cafe or a public garden, listening 
to a band and talking to their neigh¬ 
bours, while the children play together. 
Such public houses as we have in 
England would not appeal to Belgians, 
who like to sit down in a clean place 
amid pleasant surroundings, if possible 
in the open air. They want news¬ 
papers provided for them to read; 
dominoes, draughts, and chess for 
them to play with; and they insist 
upon taking their falsifies with them. 

In the cities there are theatres and 
moving picture houses, but in the 
country there are scarcely any enter¬ 


tainments except band performances. 
Each district has its own band, and is 
proud of it. There are competitions in 
which they play against one another, 
and in which great interest is taken. 

The people go to bed early and get 
up early. Sunday is their only day 
free from work ; but after they have 
been to Mass in a Roman Catholic 
church, they can amuse themselves as 
they please. They are a healthy folk; 
seldom ill ; and, as they live long, their 
hard work and frugal living evidently 
agree with them. 

People Who Own Their Farms 

In one part of the country, called the 
Pays de Waes, lying between Antwerp 
and Ghent, the soil is so well cultivated 
by market gardeners that it ranks as 
the richest in Europe. This tract of 
country was until less than a century 
ago waste land. By toiling late and 
early, and feeding the soil, the Belgians 
have made it so fertile that no more 
profitable market gardens .are to be 
found, nor any finer grapes tKan are 
grown in these glasshouses. 

There are few large landowners in 
Belgium. In this the country is unlike 
England. Most of those who work on 
the land are owners of their holdings, 
which gives them more incentive to 
undertake improvements. 

All classes in Belgium have been 
accustomed to live in a modest fashion, 
practising economy and looking twice, 
as we say, at every penny before they 
spend it. In the larger cities—Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent—there are fine houses, 
and at Ostcnd many people have villas 
by the sea, but there is in Belgium 
less difference between classes than in 
; most other European countries. 

Ghent was at one time almost a 
deserted city, as Bruges is still, but 
energy and industry filled it with 
workers, created new employments, 
and made it a busy centre again. 
Bruges was once the chief port of Bel¬ 
gium. Antwerp took away its trade ; 
and ever since it has been in a decline. 

Grass in City Streets 

It is a beautiful old place, like the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty, but 
grass grows in its streets, and there is 
scarcely any traffic on its canals. 
Before the war the attempt was being 
made to create at Zeebrugge, which is 
on the coast, near Bruges, a rival port 
to Antwerp. Should that succeed 
Bruges will, like Ghent, be reborn. 

There is a good deal of difference 
between the Flemings, who mainly 
inhabit the part of Belgium which is 
nearer Holland, and the Walloons, on 
the French side, who speak French 
and are more French in character, 
and lighter and gayer in their manners: 
They are found also along the River 
Meuse, at Namur and Liege. 

Both languages are kept up. The 
names of streets and all official pub¬ 
lications must appear in Flemish as 
well as French. French, however, is 
more the language of Belgian litera¬ 
ture. Maurice Maeterlinck and Cam- 
maerts and Vandervelde all write in 
French : they are three of the most 
widely-known Belgians, and Maeter¬ 
linck has made his name famous all 
over the world. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

FAMOUS WOMAN OF 
WINCHESTER 

Coming of the Great Armada 

JEAN INGELOW, THE BANKER’S 
DAUGHTER 


July 18. Jane Austen died at Winchester 

19. Spanish Armada entered the Channel 

20. Jean Ingelow died at Kensington. . . 

21. First railway opened in Canada . . . 

22. William Wallace defeated at Falkirk. 

23. General Grant jdied near Saratoga . . 

24. John Newton born in London .... 


1817 

1588 

1897 

1836 

1298 

1885 

1725 


jane Austen 

J ane Austen was one of the half- 
dozen British women whose stories 
will remain a permanent part of English 
literature and social history; 

She was an unmarried lady who lived 
near Winchester, and studied and 
described the country life of people in 
comfortable circumstances at the end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

Her range of observation was not 
wide. She did not describe the life of 
working people. But the people she 
sketched were drawn in words with fine 
truth and delicacy and humour, even 
when she was quietly laughing at them; 
and her books tell us just how certain 
people lived at a certain time. 

So they are history, and they are so 
lifelike that the drawing of them is art. 

Admiration for her -writing has been 
growing for a hundred years. Among 
her best books are “ Pride and Preju¬ 
dice ” and “Emma/* who was Jane 
Austen herself. 

The Great Armada 

Such night in England ne’er had been, 

Nor e’er again shall be 

VK/rote Lord Macaulay in his stirring 
V poem on the approach of the great 
Spanish Armada to take England in 
1588 ; and indeed it was a great night 
in our country's history. 

For Spain was the most powerful 
country in the world then, and very 
jealous of the growing po\Ver of England. 
She was wealthy through her conquests 
in the New World found by Columbus, 
and renowned in war ; and for years 
she had prepared the mightiest fleet the 
world had ever known. 

The richest spoils of Mexico, 

The stoutest hearts of Spain 
had built and manned this fleet, and a 
powerful Spanish army waited in the 
Netherlands to help in the conquest of 
our island home. 

Every English boy and girl ought to 
know by heart the poem that tells how, 
on July 19, 1588, the Invincible Armada 
came up the Channel, “ heaving many 
a mile,” and England was roused from 
end to end by beacon fires on the hills 
to resist this overwhelming invasion. 

The poem tells only of the sounding 
of the alarm ; elsewhere must be read 
how not a single foe made a hostile 
landing, for, by God’s grace and the 
bravery of the men who manned the 
little English ships, the great invasion 
was an utter failure. 

Jean Ingelow 

TV/ITss Jean Ingelow was one of the 
WL half-dozen Englishwomen who 
have written poetry that will keep 
echoing in our English books from 
generation to generation. 

Miss Ingelow was a banker's daughter 
who lived her girlhood at the old sea¬ 
port of Boston, Lincolnshire, and later 
removed to London, where she wrote 
stories as well as verse. But it is her 
verse that will keep her memory green. 

Sweet, melodious, and romantic were 
her tender poems, and, above all, she 
could understand and put into words 
the happy fancies of really nice children. 

- She wrote, too, a very charming 
account of what she remembered-when 
she was quite a young child, and the 
great warehouse on the quay, next door 
to the bankhouse where she lived, was 
a place of mystery that filled her mind 
with delightful fancies, and developed 
the imagination expressed in her poetry. 
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PICTURE I 

VIAP SHOWING WEATHER, COALING STATIONS, AND WIRELESS WAYS 
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■ BEGINNING AGAIN 
British Ambassador Goes to 
Berlin 

The British Embassy in Berlin is oc¬ 
cupied again. Lord D’Abernon is the new 
Ambassador. It is interesting to put on 
record the first greetings, of the new Am¬ 
bassador and the German President. 

This is what Lord D’Abernon said. 

The situation which the Governments 
of the world have to face today is one 
of'unexampled difficulty. World crises 
can only be successfully met by general 
' cooperation and by frank recognition of 
the truth that the good of each is for 
the good of all. 

Economic reconstitution is the most 
imperative need of the world, and tliis 
can only be accomplished in an atmo¬ 
sphere of confidence re-established by 
the loyal acts of good faith which 
nations expect from one another. 

It is well known that in former days 
the doors of the Temple of Janus stood 
either open or shut. There was no in¬ 
termediate condition. In the execution 
of my mission I shall constantly re¬ 
member that peace has been signed. 

And this is from the German President’s 
reply. 

The only way of overcoming this 
world crisis is by the cooperation of 
nations based on the conditions that the 
good of one cannot be separated from 
the good of all. The German Govern¬ 
ment and the German people are united 
in the earnest resolve to meet the obliga¬ 
tions they have undertaken to the utmost 
of their forces within the limits of 
possibility. 


WELL DONE, RAMSAY 

Congratulations to Ramsay Baxter, 
of 143, Cleveland Road, Sunderland, one 
of our readers, for winning, at eight 
years old, the silver medal of the Sunday 
School Union, and also the bronze 
medal, from among 79 medallists. 

Last year Ramsay also won a silver 
medal, with fifth place in. the national 
competition. He was born to do it, 
for his mother was a silver medallist. 


DRESSED IN PAPER 
Halfcrown Suits for Gentlemen 

Some ready-made suits of paper 
clothes have reached London from 
Germany. The price is from 2s. 6d. to 
1 os. 6d. per suit. 

The first people to try what a half- 
crown German paper suit was like were 
energetic newspaper writers—of course. 
The rumour of the experiment had 
hardly reached the public before at least 
two adventurous reporters were parading 
central London in the rain, trying the 
first of the 40,000 suits that were said to 
be in the city, or on the way to it. 

Their experience was that, though 
the suits were stiff and shiny, their 
wearers did not attract much public 
attention. 

The stripes on the trousers washed 
out with the rain, but* nothing - worse 
happened. Even, the application of a 
lighted match by a daring joker only 
produced a smouldering fire that was 
easily extinguished, but it left behind a 
powerful smell. 

The likelihood seems to be that if the 
new paper wear sells at all it will be con¬ 
venient, to purchase it by the dozen. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A picture by-Rembrandt . ^ £7300 

Hoppner’s portrait of Sheridan £6720 
A portrait by Gainsborough , £6510 

Four panels of Brussels tapestry £4500 
Portrait by Lawrence . . . £3255 

A panel of English tapestry . £1155 

Eight Queen Anne chairs . . £1155 

A shorthorn heifer. ... . £950 

An Old English carpet . . ’ £787 

A clock of Louis XVI.’s period £687 
Three letters by Defoe . . £325 

First edition of Kipling’s works £305 
19 letters by Charlotte Bronte £160 
A second folio Shakespeare . £1 50 

Copy of Gibbon’s Roman Empire £150 
Six forks of 1694 .... £100 


THE BURIED PAST 
Round About Stonehenge 

The ancient stone temple of Stone¬ 
henge is now under the control of the 
Government Office of Works, and exca¬ 
vations are being made round the circle, 
where an outer ring of stones once 
existed. 

The discoveries are puzzling, for they 
include relics from a very long period of 
time. Coins unearthed include one of 
the reign of George II., one of Elizabeth, 
and two of the old Roman period, when 
it is clear that the monument attracted 
considerable interest, for Roman pottery 
and other objects of Roman origin have 
been found in a fragmentary state. 
Quite clearly Stonehenge has been a 
place of interest for a very long time. 

Much earlier still are tools of the later 
Stone Age, with pottery ot the Bronze 
Age. It is clear that the great stones in 
the circle were chipped and worked on 
the place where they now stand, but 
where they came from originally is still 
a matter of dispute. Picture on page 12 

TALKS AMONG BOOKS 
School Visits to the Library 

We described the other day the library 
talks with children that are being given in 
Bristol. Such talks have been arranged 
frequently in the past in other places, 
including several London districts. 

Croydon claims to have started them 
in the neighbourhood of London ; and 
Chelsea, Fulham, Hampstead, Islington, 
and Stoke Newington are some of the 
centres where they have been arranged, 
according to letters we have received. 
It is a most excellent practice, which we 
hope will be even more widely adopted. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Avignon.Av-een-yon 

Borealis .... Boh-ree-ay-lis 
Diocletian . . . Di-oh-clee-shan 

Numidia .... Nu-mid-ee-ah 
Pays de Waes . . . Pay-de-vahs 


JUSTICE OVER ALL 

What the Government Cannot 
Do 

JUDGE WILL NOT HAVE TYRANNY 

Justice, as it is practised by our 
judges, is at present the most powerful 
thing in Great Britain. It is above the 
machinery that is called the Govern¬ 
ment, and plain people may be thankful 
for that. 

Here is a case which illustrates the 
power of the law against the Government 
when wrong is attempted. 

The Government took some land 
belonging to a Hammersmith builder, 
and put up munition works. That they 
had a right to do, for the country’s needs 
came first. 

But, the war being over, the builder 
wanted his land back for his business 
purposes. Instead of letting him have 
it back the Government demanded that 
he should sell it to them, in order that 
they might sell it again to a brewery, as 
they had already arranged to do. 

But the land belonged to the builder, 
and he, surely, had the right to sell it, if 
it were sold at all. 

The case was brought before a judge, 
and he refused to let the Government 
act as if they were controllers of the 
land. The Government is over many 
things, but Justice is over all. 

OUR DAILY BREAD 
Can We Grow It AH ? 

How far are we from growing at home 
our daily bread without danger of 
starvation if we should be shut inside 
our island home ? 

Lord Ernie, who has made a close 
study of the question, says that if we 
could add another four million acres to 
the area of corn that we were growing in 
the British Isles in 1918 it would enable 
us, at a pinch and on strict rations, to 
maintain ourselves and our livestock 
without assistance from the world. 
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The Bright Side 

An airman has* set us thinking. 
^ He is giving up flying, 
and dismisses it all by saying 
that flying, “ like the war, leaves 
no impression.” 

Is it not a staggering thing 
to learn that a man who went 
through the Great War, the most 
horrible and unnatural experience 
evier endured by the human 
mind, can forget it? On this 
man’s mind, at any rate, it seems 
to have left no impression. 

Somebody said that memory 
is the thing we forget with, and 
what he meant was that, while 
everything that has ever hap¬ 
pened to us is recorded in the 
cells of the brain, memory 
selects what we require and 
strives to keep all the rest in 
oblivion. Certain it is that 
memory has a wonderful power 
of remembering the things that it 
is good for us to call to mind. 

Does it not all help to drive 
home the great truth that if we 
would have clear and strong 
and 4 wholesome minds we should 
keep them from dwelling on 
anything injurious to peace and 
happiness ? How much harm is 
being done by writers who are 
always forcing people to read 
about the ugly and sordid side 
of life, and who seem to love 
dwelling on every detail of un¬ 
happiness ! It is worth a thousand 
pounds a year, said old Dr. John¬ 
son, to have the habit of looking 
on the bright side of things. 

According to some dismal 
people there is no bright side of 
things at all ; both sides are 
black, even both sides of a 
cloud. But happier people know 
that this is nonsense. The sun 
is on the other side of every 
black cloud. Life is what we 
make it by our thoughts. 

It is well to remember in 
everything we say and do, in 
everything we read, see, or hear, 
that we are feeding our memories. 
Either we are feeding them with 
things which will make us happy 
many years hence, up to the 
end of our days, or with things 
which will darken our life and 
make old age sad and regretful. 

.Mankind, said Sydney Smith, 
is always happy for having been 
happy; so that if you make 
people happy now, you make 
them happy twenty years hence 
by the memory of it. We know 
very little of that great mystery 
we call Memory, but at least 
we. know that it prefers happy 
things to unhappy things, and 
useful things to unuseful things. 

Well, indeed, has it been said 
that if we are not responsible 
for the thoughts that pass our 
doors, we are at least responsible 
for those we admit and enter¬ 
tain ; and. we may all remember 
this great truth —there is no 
better doorkeeper of the mind than 
Cheerfulness. 



The Editor’s Table 

© ® Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


gO Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Hero of the World 
'J'HE world has lost one of its very 
greatest men—General Gorgas. 
He made possible the Panama Canal. 

When all other men had failed, 
when whole armies of men had perished 
in a vain attempt to clean up Panama 
and link the oceans. General Gorgas 
came along, and with a few dramatic 
strokes drove out of Panama that race 
of invisible rulers which had mastered 
it for centuries. He cleaned its 
ditches, dried up its filthy ponds, and 
sealed up with oil the waters in which 
mosquitoes bred; and then he stopped 
all. alcohol, and set to work fifty 
thousand strong teetotalers to , do 
the biggest thing America ever did. 
The result was the Panama Canal. 

Now General Gorgas is dead, and 
all the world is poorer for a man who 
served mankind: 

© 

The Stories With No End - 

'J'here are many strange stories that 
have never been explained. 

Only the other day a father sitting 
in his kitchen became suddenly con¬ 
vinced that something was wrong 
with his son, who was out for a bicycle 
ride. Nothing could stop him from 
going to the police. 

The police made inquiries. In a 
short time the boy was discovered— 
dead by the roadside. There had been 
an accident, and the accident occurred 
at the very moment the father became 
so suddenly convinced of calamity. 

Here is another story. Many 
years ago an old gentleman was 
walking through the streets of his 
native city in the North of England 
when a stranger, rushing up to him in 
frantic haste, exclaimed breathlessly, 
“Change sticks! Change sticks ! ” 
and, so saying, grabbed the old gentle¬ 
man's stick, a simple ash, thrusting 
into his hand a gold-capped malacca. 

The stranger was never seen again, 
and no-one ever claimed the stick, 
which is still in the possession of the old 
gentleman's great-grandchildren, one 
of whom sends us this story. 

Truly a wonderful world, and queer 

at times.. 

© 

Prohibition of Chocolate 

roR a people who have an intense 
love of liberty we are the most 
patient on earth, otherwise we should 
not bear all these whips of the law 
that still remain from the war days. 

It is still true that we may not 
allay our hunger with a. banana, or a 
packet of chocolate, or a succulent 
orange, if we have forgotten to buy it 
before eight o'clock at night; neither 
may the smoker buy a box of matches. 
But, for another hour at least, and 
two hours in London, every bar gapes 
wide for all who love the “ foaming 
bowl " of beer and whisky. 

Why is it safe for the British Empire 
to sell beer after eight o'clock and to 
prohibit chocolate for children ? 


The Little Word 

gOMEBODY has been arguing , that 
everything best worth saying 
can be said in words of one syllable. 

The word that stands above all 
others, says he, has only one letter; 
it is “ I." Half our thoughts circle 
round it. ‘ 

Then he passes on to the two-letter 
words, and gives first place to “ do '' 
and “ if ''—one the word of action, 
the other of caution. 

The three-letter words are very 
great. How much is suggested by this 
mixed half-dozen—God, air, war, law, 
art, and owe, each reigning in a whole 
region of thought and life.. 

Among the four-letter words are 
life, love, home, hope, food, work, news, 
rest, song, and vote—all with big 
meanings certainly, but much cannot 
be said about them without soon 
expanding the lettering, or else 
wandering a long way round to find a 
short word that will do. 

The best way is to use the best word 
always, the shorter the better if the 
meaning is clear and just right. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

TV T r. Ckxjrckill denies that Parliament 
'*•**■" is played out. We can see it isn’t, 
but what is it playing at ? 

0 

go me optimist declares “ the nation 
will soon be on the rocks.” But a 
lot of us can’t afford seaside holidays 
nowadays. 

□ ' 

Clocks are going up, which means that 
time will be more money than ever. 
0 . 

Captain Loseby considers there is not 
an honest man left in Parliament. 

Even the honest 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If the rain will ever 
go up 


ones must have 
been- stealing 
away. 

0 

A doctor says 
our height 
varies every day. 
We have always 
had our ups and 
downs. 

0 

guGAR is going 
to be dearer. 
It can never be 
dearer to us. . 

0 

'J'he man who 
_ made eleven 

motor-cycle records at Brooklands will 
find them monotonous when he puts them 
on the gramophone. 

0 

“ J have no leader,” Mr. Lambert, M.P., 
proclaims, “except myself.” And 
lie never turns his back on his follower. 

□ 

“ giT tight ” is a recommendation to 
house-buyers, “and houses w T ill 
all come down.” Must be those that 
Jerry built. 

Truth Will Rise Again 

Truth, crushed to earth', will rise again: 

The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers. . 

W. C. Bryant 


Seeing Red 

'J'here is a wonderful man in Ireland 
whose name is. George Russell. 
He believes in fairies; He writes beauti¬ 
ful poems. He paints mystical pictures. 
And he sees angels on the earth. 

Yet he knows more about pigs 
than most of us, and could tell you all 
the mysteries of butter-making and 
cheese-making. He is an authority on 
farming, and has done more than 
anybody else in Ireland to make agti- 
culture a success—this mystic who 
goes into the glens at twilight to see 
angels walking on the earth. 

He is asking us now to think true 
thoughts of Ireland. To most of us 
this unhappy country seems at the 
present moment a stage for the most 
terrible and pagan melodrama ever 
played by a religious nation. We can 
see nothing else when we look at that 
stage but parties of masked men 
crouching behind hedges to murder 
people, or rushing up to police- 
barracks and government offices with 
incendiary bombs in their hands. All 
the news from Ireland is of crime. 

The Other Ireland 

George Russell says there is another 
Ireland. He simply sets out a few 
agricultural figures to prove that the 
great spirit of the Cooperative Socie¬ 
ties is creating a happier and better 
and nobler Ireland, 

He tells us that one firm has handled 
50,000 pounds of wool in the first year 
of its trading; that one poultry 
society has sold £59,000 worth of eggs 
and poultry; that one factory has 
turned over £380,000 worth of meat 
in one year; and he asks us why our 
papers do not mention such good 
things as these. 

Nothing is-worse for a nation than 
criticism which excludes all that is 
good in order to magnify all that is 
bad. Ireland just now is bad, very 
bad ; but she is not altogether bad. 
And while the politicians are doing 
everything they can to heighten the 
effect of her badness, men like George 
Russell, keeping their eyes fixed upon 
what is good, are helping her to become 
a really great and prosperous nation. 

A Useful Lesson 

We may yet learn a useful lesson 
from Ireland. It is not the politician 
who makes a nation happy, but flic 
man of ideals quietly working to 
develop national prosperity. George 
Russell's ideal is the solid and practical 
ideal of cooperation. 

He reminds us how easy it is for an 
angry man with a grievance and a 
talent for oratory to inflame a crowd: 

Anger is so much more forceful an 
emotion than reason that it carries people 
away. When they begin to see red they 
can see nothing else, and for full sanity 
people must be able to see all the seven 
colours in the social spectrum. 

If we seek to help each other, and 
if our hearts are pure, the world will 
soon see that all its great noisy wars 
and tremendous strikes are nothing 
more : respectable than the yells and 
screams of a child in a paddy. Man 
was made for greater things. 
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MEAN MAN AMONG 
WORLD TREASURES 

THEFT FROM A GREAT 
MUSEUM 

Wonders Gathered Round a 
Shrine of Michael Angelo 

TRIBUTE ENGLAND PAID TO ROME 

In these days of violence in Italy.we 
are constantly in fear lest the sorrows 
Df the hour be increased by some great 
wrong to posterity—by the pillage or 
destruction of those vast treasure-houses 
of art and memories which all the world 
holds dear. 

No other city on earth is so rich in 
treasures from the past as Rome is, and 
it makes .one tremble to hear that the 
Roman National Museum has been 
burgled by thieves. 

What memories it has for us ! Al¬ 
though the museum is vast, it is only a 
fragment of a greater whole. It stands 
just outside the station at Rome, in part 
of the baths of Diocletian, the emperor 
who put Britain under a separate Caesar, 
whose last palace still stands in the 
heart of the town of Spalato. The baths 
covered 440,000 square yards ! 

Cross That Tells a Story 

Diocletian, who persecuted the Chris¬ 
tians frightfully, caused 40,000 of them 
to toil as slaves to erect this building. 
Its stones were cemented with their 
blood and tears, yet we can see even 
today the cross they emblazoned on the 
stones, brave, passionate assertion of the 
faith/for which they were dying. 

Near the baths was the reservoir that 
fed them with water, and we look out 
from the old building today upon the 
site of artificial lakes where Nero made 
slaves kill each other in mimic sea- 
lights, and- upon the site of the building 
where he fiddled, while Rome burnt. 

Barbarians who did not bathe ruined 
Diocletian's edifice, but later its walls 
were built successively into palace, 
monastery, convent, and church. The 
existing church was built by Michael 
Angelo nearly 400 years ago, out of one 
of the many rooms in the baths. It is 
filled with pictorial and other treasures, 
and outside, in a lovely green space sur¬ 
rounded by Michael Angelo's exquisite 
cloisters, is a cypress tree said to have 
been planted by the immortal artist. 

English Coins in Rome 

In the church there is a link with 
England—nearly 900 English coins of a 
thousand years ago, part of the tribute 
ve used to pay to Rome. 

Diocletian's baths were gigantic, but 
they were not the greatest in Rome. 
The Coliseum is still, after centuries of 
destruction, the greatest ruin in the 
world, and the second is Caracalla's 
baths, which covered 2,625,000 square 
yards, and led to the historic comment, 
“ Roman baths are like provinces." The 
surrounding walls enclosed a race¬ 
course, colonnades, gymnasia, libraries, 
and gardens, and 1600 people. could 
use the baths at one time. 

Seeds of Rome’s Downfall 

Poets recited their poems as pleasure- 
seekers reclined in the baths ; some 
surviving classics were produced for this 
purposed The walls were covered with 
rich mosaics; fine Egyptian granite was 
encrusted, with the green marble of 
Numidia; statues, now world-famous, 
adorned the halls ; and water reached 
the baths from a noble aqueduct, with 
mouths of gold and silver. It was a 
fragment of Caracalla’s baths that gave 
us the model for St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. 

In these baths were sown the seeds of 
Rome’s downfall. Here young men 
loafed away their time in luxury ; here 
citizens flocked to loiter and gamble and 
quarrel. Ages of luxury and thriftless¬ 
ness, established by these colossal baths, 
made the hardy, daring Romans a soft 
and sapless people, v and they fell before 
savages who knew nothing of poetry and 
statuary, but did * know how to crush 
a nation mis-spending its strength. 


ONE RULE WILL NOT FIT ALL RACES 


T^iie League of Nations Labour Confer- 
• *** ence at Washington,, it will be re¬ 
membered, made certain proposals to 
limit child labour, and these have now 
been discussed at a conference, represent¬ 
ing millions of all nations, held at Genoa. 

Some useful agreements were made, 
but the discussions showed the utter 
impossibility of making laws or rules 
that will fit all nations. 

Proposals were made that sailors on 
night watch must be at least 17 years 
old, and that no person under 12 should 
be employed on a ship. These dras¬ 
tic proposals were objected to by the 


Eastern nations, headed by Japan. It 
was pointed out that age is not’ a real 
test, for physical development comes 
earlier m the East than in the* West. 
Besides, Eastern seamen work in family 
batches, young anti old together, and 
prefer it. A rule good in Europe might 
well be bad in India. 

The proposals were rejected, but they 
had served to show the mistake of trying 
to make rules for all the world from 
knowledge of only one part of the world. 
It is a folly that is always being practised 
by people who only have a little know¬ 
ledge. One rule will not fit all races. 


THE SIX NEXT WARS 



All lovers of peace would like to see the Governments of Europe devoting their energies to 
carrying on these six great wars with vigour 


heroes lose their lives in a well 


A thrilling scene of heroism, in which 
two brave men gave their lives in 
trying to rescue a fellow-worker from 
danger, was witnessed at the Atherton 
Colliery, in Lancashire, the other day. 

Three men—two foremen and a la¬ 
bourer—were engaged in emptying the 
water out of a deep well, and at a certain 
stage it became necessary for the la¬ 
bourer to go down the well. He descended 
a ladder, the only means of reaching the 
bottom, but in some way an accumu¬ 
lation of gas had collected in the well, 
and the foremen, watching above, saw 
the labourer suddenly collapse. 

They knew what had happened, and 
realised that help must be forthcoming 
at once. No time could be lost in run¬ 
ning to fetch safety helmets, so, without 
a moment’s hesitation and with no pro¬ 
tection from the fumes, the foremen 
started down the ladder to rescue their 
comrade, who was now lying perfectly 
still. The descent 'was a perilous one. 


No sooner had they reached the lower 
part of the well, however, than they too 
collapsed. The situation was desperate. 
News of what was occurring reached the 
colliery rescue brigade, who rushed to 
the spot with safety helmets and 
supplies of oxygen. 

Willing helpers went down the well, 
but, sad to relate, it -was too late. The 
noxious gas had done its evil work, an.d 
all three men were dead. Only their 
lifeless bodies could be brought up. 

Accumulations of harmful gas in old 
pits and wells are very frequent, and it 
is a pity that gas masks or safety helmets 
are not always available on the spot, 
so that they can be used instantly^ in 
case of need. In this instance three 
valuable lives might have been saved. 

It is a peace time deed of bravery- that 
the foremen had performed; but it was 
as gallant as any war deed, and they 
take rank with the finest of our national 
heroes who have won fame in war. 


COUNTRIES STILL 
AT WAR 

THE TROUBLE IN TURKEY 

The Restless Poles and Their 
Powerful Neighbours 

THE TRIBES IN MOROCCO 
HILLS 

Even yet the Great War is not over 
entirely ; so great a storm cannot at 
once subside. 

Poland’and Russia are still in conflict, 
without the world clearly knowing why ; 
and in Asia Minor the refusal of the 
Turkish General Mustapha Kemal, at 
the head of a body of Turkish rebels, 
to submit either to the Sultan or to the 
religious leaders of the Moslems, has 1 
caused a forward movement by the 
Allies .to compel obedience where the 
Turkish Government itself is powerless. 

Gradually all the warlike elements in 
Turkey seem to have drawn together to 
Mustapha Kemal in the highlands of 
Anatolia, in the 'centre of Asia Minor, 
and from those highlands, as confidence 
grew, the Turks spread in all directions, 
till they were approaching Constanti¬ 
nople, pressing on the French in Cilicia, 
and on the Greeks around' Smyrna. 

A Helpless Government 

The Turkish Government, protesting 
its desire for peace, took no active steps 
to check these hostile movements. It 
was, in fact, powerless to do so. It con¬ 
demned the revolting generals to death 
as traitors, but could not reach them in 
the midst of their troops. 

Under these circumstances a general 
movement by the Allies has been de¬ 
signed to encircle Kemal and his troops, 
the chief striking force being that of 
the Greeks. 

The realities of Turkish resistance have 
yet to be taxed. It may melt before 
pressure on several sides, or it may lead 
to stubborn fighting in the Anatolian 
highlands, which are the natural home 
of the Turkish race. 

Poland’s Great Mistake 

The Polish attack on Russia, which 
has never been satisfactorily explained 
by the Poles, is bringing on them severe 
punishment. At all points the Poles 
have been forced to withdraw before 
superior numbers, and they are now 
threatened with invasion in their turn. 

No country has received more sym¬ 
pathy from the world than Poland. The 
fact that she was crushed in the past by 
the united action of Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, and her land divided between 
the conquerors, has kept alive in other 
countries a warm feeling in her favour. 

Natural sympathy with a conquered 
race has, however, made people forget 
that the Poles.always were restless and 
aggressive. Their latest attack upon 
Russia has revived the fear that they 
have not learned the lessons of the past, 
but are continuing their mistake of 
being quarrelsome neighbours. 

Their renewal of war is made worse 
by the facts that their country is now 
suffering terribly from fever, and they 
are wasting on war the manhood that 
should be helping the land to recover 
from the effects of war. 

The War in Morocco 

Another war has been renewed in the 
part of Morocco that has been allotted 
to Spain by an agreement with France. 

The French part of Morocco has made 
great progress ; but the part under 
Spanish “ protection," as it is unsuitably 
called, has never been under Spain at all, 
and will not accept Spanish rule. 

It is a difficult hill country, with a 
number of tribes who value liberty. The 
Spaniards have been quietly strength¬ 
ening their army round the hills, so 
that, by an encircling movement, they 
may become master of the land placed 
under their influence- by other Powers 
without the assent of the inhabitants. 

Fighting lias been going on at many 
points, and apparently the Spaniards 
have failed again, as they have before. 
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WONDER OF THE 
OLD WORLD 

SURGICAL FEATS OF 
LONG AGO 

Wild Tribes who can Match the 
Triumphs of Our Doctors 

NEWS FROM THE ATLAS 
MOUNTAINS 

What happened to a wounded man in 
the rough life of the early world ? 

Marvels are worked today by surgeons 
with a knowledge of every nerve, muscle, 
artery, and bone in the human body, 
with delicate instruments to help them, 
with drugs to bring relief from pain and 
danger ; but what of the wounded men 
of ancient days ? Were they left to die 
anyhow ? 

It is clear that sometimes they were 
not. Skeletons dug out of graves 
thousands of years old show that some 
of the most important operations under¬ 
taken by modern surgeons were known 
in very early times. 

Skulls which are very hard and decay 
slowly, show proofs that trepanning— 
raising a part of the skull that has been 
pressed in and made to rest heavily on 
the brain—was practised before men 
were civilised. 

It may be asked why men who live 
outside the civilised world do not pre¬ 
serve the skill of their far-away fore¬ 
fathers, and the reply is that tliey do 
preserve it in some cases. 

Captain Hilton-Simpson and his wife, 
travelling lately in the Atlas Mountains 
at the Tunis end of the range, found 
there native surgeons, with rough home¬ 
made instruments, not only trepanning 
injured patients, but even grafting bone 
on to injured limbs. 

Greater knowledge and skill enable 
the surgeon of the present day to per¬ 
form operations with less danger and 
pain and with greater success than his 
forerunner, the doctor of long ago, pro¬ 
duced ; but surgical skill is not entirely 
new, and where it once existed, even in 
lands that are but barely civilised, it 
has not wholly perished. 


BISHOP OF A GREAT LONE 
LAND 

Carrying the Bible Farthest 
North 

Among the many bishops of the 
Anglican Church who have attended 
the Lambeth Conference, one of the 
most interesting is Bishop Lucas, of the 
Mackenzie River Diocese—the " Great 
Lone Land of Northern Canada.” 

The bishop's diocese extends over 
about 600,000 square miles of prairies, 
forests, lakes, and frozen wastes^ and has 
one inhabitant for every 100 square 
miles. Of its 6000 people, 5000 are Red 
Indians or Eskimos. Of the other 1600 
only 100 are white people, the rest being 
half-breeds. Nearly all are trappers. 

The bishop has charge of seven mission 
stations, and in visiting them he has to 
travel thousands of miles a year, most 
of the journeys being made along the 
mosquito-infested rivers. 

Nearly all the Indians are Christians ; 
but some of the Eskimos are not, and 
they kill off those who are in the .way 
through being either too young or too 
old to be useful. 

The Christian Eskimos are quickly 
becoming educated, and three out of 
four of them can read and write. 


READING WITH THE TONGUE 

Thousands of Bibles in Braille are 
being published for the blind in America, 
England, Japan, Spain, and Arabia by 
the American Bible Society. Braille 
chari*re, of course, read by the 
fingers,- but orji nrmless blind man 
has been taught to read with his tongue. 


WHAT A RICH LAND 
SPENDS 

Americans and Their Luxuries 

The Secretary of the American Treas¬ 
ury has made out a list of the sums 
spent in the United Spates on what are 
described as luxuries, and it has been 


received with amazement. Here is the 
year’s national bill: *£ 

Motor-cars of various kinds 400,000,000 
Carpets and costly clothing * 300,000,000 

Sweets .. 200,000,000 

Cigarettes .. 160,000,000 

Perfumery and cosmetics . 150,000,000 

Tobacco and snuff . . . 160,000,000 

Cigars ....... 102,000,000 

Toilet soaps.100,000,000 

Temperance drinks and ice 75,000,000 
Furs ........ 60 , 000,000 


Pianos, organs, and phonographs 50,000,000 
Chewing gum . . . . . 10,000,000 


Total .... £1,767,000,000 

But the American Republic has 
103,500,000 people. The expense per 
person, therefore, on all these purchases 
is about ^17 a year, or, say, 6s. 6d. a 
week, which does not make it look so 
very amazing in a rich land. 


A SNAIL THAT KNEW ITS 
FRIEND 

A Year’s Food Bill 

An Epsom correspondent, who has kept a 
large common garden snail as a pet, writes : 

I kept it under an inverted flower-pot. 
The hole at the top was sufficient for 
ventilation, and its shell too big to allow 
it to crawl out. 

It knew me quite well, and would 
stick out its horns as soon as I picked it 
up, whereas if anyone else did so it would 
draw them in. 

I had it a whole year. It only ate 
about half-a-dozen dandelion leaves, 
which I put under the pot at night. 

I gave it water at night in the lid of a 
cocoa-tin, and it had nearly always glued 
itself to the bottom of the tin in the 
water in the morning. At last some¬ 
body knocked over the pot one night, 
and in the morning it was gone. 

NO SUNDAY SHOOTING 
How Did the Bird Know ? 

A Scottish Sunday-school superintendent 
sends us the following animal records : 

Dr. Campbell, the Scottish missionary, 
had in India a large number of pets. 
At one time they included two leopards, 
and at another time four black bears. 
A beautiful deer came to his table at 
every meal, and fed from his hand. 

'A friend was one morning sitting 
with him in his verandah, when, point¬ 
ing to a bird that was sailing straight to 
the mission compound, he said, 

“ You see that’ hawk ? He comes 
every Sunday morning looking for fowls 
because he knows that on Sunday 
the missionary will not shoot him.” 

AULD IRELAND 
Taking a Bit to His Children 

Here is a story told by Mr. Charles 
Gatty which helps us to understand how 
our British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations hangs together so sturdily with¬ 
out any aid from Acts of Parliament. 

A lady travelling through Canada 
found herself stranded at a remote 
station far from her'' destination. A 
fellow traveller, seeing her distress, 
offered to give her accommodation at 
his farmhouse. He was an Irish Cana¬ 
dian, and was returning home after a 
visit to Ireland. 

Soon after their arrival at this home¬ 
stead the Canadian untied a handker¬ 
chief he had carried all the way from 
Ireland, and produced from it a sod of 
grass cut from a hillside in County 
Kerry. Then, one by one, his five 
children were made to stand barefoot 
on that bit of the old country. 


HIS PLAGE AT THE 
TABLE 

A Story of the Countryside 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

He is well known over a wide and 
wild countryside for his kindness. 
People say of him, “ Hell do anything 
for anybody ; ” and so he will. His 
face assures you of that. It is one of 
the kindest, happiest, and gentlest 
faces I have ever seen. 

One day I was speaking about him 
to a lady in our village. She said to me, 

” Vou know, I expect, that he lives 
alone-.with his old-mother, who is over 
eighty. But I wonder if anyone has 
told you that, when he went to the war, 
his old mother always laid his place 
at the table, just as if he were still at 
home to take care of her ? ” 

Some time after this I was speaking 
to the kind man, who is middle-aged, 
with hair streaked with grey. I men¬ 
tioned this story of his mother. His 
eyes brightened with an indescribable 
tenderness. 

” Ah,” he exclaimed, in Kis gentle 
voice, “ it was very bad for the poor 
old lady when I wasn’t there to look 
after her! At her age, you 1 see, sir, 
she’d be bound to miss me. Yes, poor 
old lady; I was very, very sorry for her! ’ ’ 

I asked if his mother had feared 
that he would never come back. 

“ Oh, no, sir! ” he- announced at 
once. " Being a good woman, she 
knew all would be ordered for the best.” 

This is how some of our Englishmen 
came out of the Great War. Think of 
the little cottage in Yorkshire where 
every day for all those cruel years an 
old woman laid a place at the table 
for her absent son, and trusted to a 
Higher Power. You can imagine her 
prayers night and day, and the wistful 
pity for his mother in the heart of that 
middle-aged son far away in France. 

These things do not get into the 
papers, but they are the music of life, 
and, while they endure, we are safe 
from all the assaults of our enemies. 

TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
Some Capital Books 

Capes, rivers, mountains, lakes, towns, 
industries, railways—just a series of dull 
lists—that is what geography used to be, 
and not so very long ago either. Happily 
we have realised that it is as important 
for a school lesson to be interesting as 
for a novel to be interesting. The new 
geograph)^ has banished all those awful 
lists, and in place of a mass of disordered 
facts gives us the logical series of causes, 
that have made the countries of the 
world what they are. 

A capital series of regional geographies 
by Mr. Leonard Brooks (published by 
the University of London Press) is to 
be highly commended. The books are 
full of the new spirit. They are actually 
intended for use by good teachers rather 
than for private study, but they are well 
worth reading if only for their interest, 
apart from study. 

First and foremost, Mr. Brooks has 
realised that the physical geography of 
a country is not a distinct and separate 
subject from the regional geography, 
and he has combined the two with 
illuminating effect. 

His geographies are based on the 
principles the Children’s Encyclopedia 
and the Children’s Newspaper. have 
always believed in ; and they tell us, as 
few geographies do, just what sort of 
weather they have in the various 
countries, a point on which many 
grown-ups have most hazy notions. He 
treats of the vegetation and animals of 
the various lands, and does not neglect 
to deal also with exploration. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 




A minister, unable to find a house, 
is living with his family in his chapel. 


There used to be a hundred thousand 
bricklayers ; now there are only about 
fifty thousand. 

A Bill to prohibit the drink traffic 
has. just been introduced into the 
Argentine Parliament. 

Cause of the Bread Shortage 

The cornfields are dwindling. In 1821 
the corn for bread grown in England was 
twice as much as in 1914. 

Salaries of Officials 

There are just over 200 officials in 
Government departments receiving sal¬ 
aries of £2000 a year or more. 

He Saw Parliament Burn 

A solicitor who has just died, and left 
£50,000, stood and watched the Houses 
of Parliament burn in 1834, 

The Old Guns 

Germany has just handed back to 
France 36 old guns taken when she 
captured Alsace-Lcfrraine in 1870. 


No Prisoners 

For seven successive times there have 
been no prisoners for trial at the quarter 
sessions at Stamford, in Lincolnshire. 


Something Gone Down 

Fees paid for visiting the Whispering 
Gallery and dome of St. Paul’s have 
fallen from about £2000 to £400 a year. 

The Fisherman’s Lot 

Small fishermen along shore are having 
a hard struggle, as the price of gear and 
materials has risen and the price of 
fish has fallen. 

A Big Strawberry 

A strawberry has been pulled at Out- 
well, . near Wisbech, which measured 
over eight inches round and weighed 
three and a half ounces. 


A Captive Fowl 

A Devon reader guarantees tlie truth 
of the story of a fowl accidentally con¬ 
fined 27 days, certainly without water, 
and probably without food. 

4000 Guineas for a Bull 

Over 50,000 people attended the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Darlington on its 
opening day. Four thousand guineas 
was paid for a bull sold by auction. 

National Prize for Shepherd Sculptor 

The National Prize of the French Salon, 
France’s greatest art award, has been 
given to Paul Darde, the shepherd 
sculptor, whose story was told in the 
C.N. recently. 

A Prize-Winning Family 

Estella Beckett, of King’s Lynn, who 
has taken the first place in the bursar 
examinations for the county of Norfolk, 
is the youngest of a family of five, all of 
whom have won public scholarships. 

Racehorse and Donkey 

It is said that nine out of ten race¬ 
horses will shy at donkeys. The state¬ 
ment was made at Epsom, at an inquest 
on a rider who was killed through his 
horse shying at three donkeys. 

A Pair of Spectacles 

A South Wales correspondent, since 
reading in the C.N. of the finding of a 
ten-shilling note in a bird’s nest, has 
found a pair of spectacles with gold 
rims forming a support for a large nest 
composed of sticks, mud, and straw. 

The Greatest Library Sale 

All the great library of old books 
gathered by the late Mr. Hutte lias now 
been sold. It was probably the greatest 
private library ever disposed of. The 
books were sold gradually over ten 
years, and yielded more than £300,000. 

An Apology to Douq-^v, 

Referring to the Constitution of the 
Isle of Man riot long ago we stated that 
four towns send one member each to 
the Manx parliament, and mentioned 
Douglas as one of the towns; but 
Douglas elects five of the members. We 
apologise to Douglas. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Great Grasshopper Begins 
to Chirp 

MUSK BEETLE APPEARS 

July 18. The musk beetle, which 
now appears, is a very beautiful insect. 
Its shape is elegant, its green body 
glossed with blue, and bronze is very 
attractive, and the scent which it ex¬ 
hales is quite pleasing, and is said by 
some to resemble attar of roses. The 
odour can be detected at quite a distance. 
The musk beetle emits a squeak not 
unlike that of a bat. 

July 19. Still more birds are stopping 
their songs, and if we want to hear the 
last strains of the thrush, whitethroat, 
titlark, and willow warbler, we shall 
have to listen carefully now. 

July 20. Everyone 'can identify the 
swallow-tailed moth, for though the 
tails are less pronounced than those of 
the swallow-tailed butterfly, they are 
still very obvious. The wings are a pale 
sulphur colour. This moth is quite 
common in most parts just now. 

July 21. We all love the goldfinch, 
for it is such a clean, neat little bird. 
In fact, there is a saying , that " the 
goldfinch always looks a gentleman/' 
and it is quite true. Just now the 
parents must be proud, for the second 
brood of young goldfinches is fledged. 
The bird is really a model, for it does no 
harm, and devours insect pests. 

July 22. The. grayling butterfly is 
on the wing in dry, stony places and 
in clearings in woods. Its wings are 
dark brown, with a lighter band and 
dark eye-spots. The female is larger 
and lighter in colour than the male. 

July 23. The great green grasshopper 
should be looked for, as it is a very 
handsome creature. The colour is a 
beautiful leaf-green, which, however, 
goes dark when the insect is dead. The 
grasshopper makes quite a loud noise, 
and when producing this sound it 
clings with its feet to the object upon 
which it happens to be standing, and 
presses its body down. Then it seems 
to vibrate or shudder. ~ 

July 24. Among other moths that 
may now be seen are the common 
tiger moth, one of the most conspicuous 
of its kind, and the goat moth, a pale 
grey and brown creature, with a wing 
expanse of nearly four inches. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Temperatures of July 



This map shbws in Fahrenheit degrees the 
average temperatures of July in the U.K. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up shallots when the leaves 
begin to decay, dry in the sun, and store 
in a dry place. Peg down the long 
shoots of vegetable marrows. 

Layer strawberry runners for forcing. 
All runners not required for forcing or 
for new plantations should be cut off 
as they push—say, once a week. Peg 
down and pinch any plants in the flower¬ 
beds growing out of character. 

Some of the stronger growing plants, 
as hollyhocks, dahlias, and helianthus, 
would be greatly benefited by being 
watered with liquid manure. 


GILBERT WHITE 

FAME OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON 

How He Took His Parish for 
His World 

AND MADE IT FAMOUS 
EVERYWHERE 

On July 18 in all English-speaking 
lands, and in many countries which 
benefit by translations of English books, 
lovers of nature and of literature will 
celebrate the fame of Gilbert White. 

Why should they ? He discovered 
no new continent, descried no new star 
in the heavens, gave the world no new 
philosophy, he founded no industry, 
created not a pennyworth of material 
wealth, founded no family. Yet here 
we are all celebrating this queer little 
parson who came into the world on an 
18tli of July, 200 years ago. 

John Wesley said, in a magnificent 
phrase, “ I take the world for my parish/' 
Old Gilbert White took his parish for his 
world, and he is a living force all over 
the civilised world as a preacher of God 
revealed in His dealings with Nature. 

After his modest career at a university 
he dug himself into his native parish of 
Selborne, a parish not half the size of 
many a deer-park, and revealed it as a 
wonderland. He went to Nature her¬ 
self, and learned at first hand of her, 
and made notes of what he saw. 

Learning from Nature Herself 

Every boy or girl who goes for a 
Nature ramble does what Gilbert White 
was first to do two centuries ago, and no 
one wonders. „ He learned to discard the 
nonsensical volumes in which folly and 
fable were combined, and to study the 
inexhaustible works of Nature herself, 
and it seemed wonderful to his day and 
generation. He pottered about in his 
parish of about 8ooo acres of meadow, 
wood, and water, peering and prying with 
loving curiosity upon fish, and fowl, 
beast and beauty, in their native haunts. 

Like the exiled duke of " As You Like 
It,” in his life, remote from public 
haunts, he found “ tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything/' 

Apology for a Great Book 

It was late in life that he first pub¬ 
lished anything, and only then with an 
apology. In introducing his work he 
wrote “ The Author takes the liberty, 
with all proper deference, of laying 
before the public his idea of parochial 
history, which, he thinks, ought to 
consist of natural productions and 
occurrences as well as antiquities/' 

Not even his kinsfolk realised that 
they had a genius in their family, for 
when a brother wrote this astonishing 
parson’s biography he wrote only 250 
words in a village paper, such as might 
have served for the obituary of a sides¬ 
man. But posterity is always just when 
it knows the facts, and it knows Gilbert 
White, not from biographies, but from his 
works; and these make him among 
writers on life in the open what Homer 
is to ancient poetry, Shakespeare to the 
drama, Milton to modern poetry. Dr. 
Johnson to wit and conversation. 

Sanctuaries for Wild Life 

It is 200 years ago since this quiet 
man lived, and yet we have fellow¬ 
ships and societies of illustrious students 
founded in his honour, and sanctuaries 
for the wild, shy things he studied and 
loved, all established under the pro¬ 
tection of his fine inspiring name. 

Gilbert White was the first man we 
know to look, see, understand, and sym¬ 
pathise with the little natural wonders of 
commonplace surroundings, and he in¬ 
spired Darwin and Wallace and Huxley 
and Fabre, and all the rest of the host 
who have opened their eyes to the 
splendour and mystery of the simple, 
humble things of creation. 

His second century ends ; let his third 
begin in a grandeur of benevolence by 
the formation of sanctuaries near towns 
for bird and beast and harmless insect. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one on each card: 

What is Balm of Gilead? 

Famous as one of the substances 
mentioned in the Bible, balm of Gilead is 
a resinous substance produced by a 
small shrub, scrubby and scant of 
leaves, grown mainly in Arabia, eastern 
Africa, and the East Indies. Highly 
fragrant, it was believed by the ancients 
to be capable of curing almost, any 
physical ill. 

When is Gorse in Flower? 

Gorse is to some extent in bloom 
with us practically all the year round, 
but between spring and winter it has 
four great flowering periods, the third 
weeks of March and of May, the middle 
of August, and the third week of 
November. “ The gorse is out of bloom 
when kissing is out of favour,” runs an 
old saying. 

Does the Dragon-fly Sting? 

Although commonly called horse- 
stinger, the dragon-fly has no sting. 
The up-and-down movements of the 
insect’s body do suggest . a stinging 
apparatus, but ten minutes' actual 
observation is worth ten centuries of 
country*names based on fancy and fable. 

Why are Eggs of Different Colours? 

The purpose is protective, so that the 
eggs, matching or harmonising with their 
surroundings, may be less easy of de¬ 
tection. White eggs in dark holes might 
seem an exception, but the hiding-place 
is the protection, the whiteness a means 
by which the birds may discover the 
eggs. Not all brilliantly coloured eggs 
match their environment, and we find 
birds of the same species laying eggs 
differently coloured or marked. Such 
cases are difficult to explain in a para¬ 
graph ; but the eggs laid among stones, 
on the bare earth of fields, or in marshy 
soil, are brilliant tributes to Nature’s 
protective methods. 

Can a Hunter Knew the Height of an 
Unseen Elephant? 

A Boy Scout who carries a good tape 
measure could do it as well as the best 
hunter. The elephant’s feet make deep 
impressions on the ground. We measure 
the circumference of a footmark, and 
the thing is done, for the height of. an 
elephant at the shoulder is almost always 
exactly twice the circumference of its 
foot. A ten-feet elephant’s footprint 
measures five feet round. 

How Does the Slow-Worm Get Its Name ? 

Iii two ways. Its habit of lying 
still to escape detection accounts for 
the slow. The second is more strange. 
At one time worm in our language stood 
for serpent as well as earthworm. 
Shakespeare, meaning snakes, speaks 
of “ all the worms of Nile.” Milton 
writes in “ Paradise Lost ” of the ser¬ 
pent in Eden as ” that false worm.” 
Our forefathers not only thought the 
agile lizard slow when it hid, but believed 
it was a snake, hence ” slow-worm.” 

Has a Snake Eyelids? 

No; lizards have, but not snakes. 
Yet their eyes are efficiently protected, 
being covered by a thin, transparent 
horn-like substance, which is cast with 
the skin. The sight of the snake is 
therefore more highly developed than 
that of the lizard, for no obstruc¬ 
tion threatening the eye can cause a 
momentary closing of its eyelids with a 
corresponding loss of sight. 

What is the Shortest-Lived Creature? 

A May-fly lives only a few hours as a 
perfect insect, but it has previously 
passed two or three years in the water 
as a larva. Certain butterflies and moths, 
born without the power to take food, 
last but a day or so, but they have had 
long feeding spells as caterpillars, and a 
trance-like wonder of transformation in 
the chrysalis stage. Probably shrews, 
of which enormous numbers die in the 
autumn, are the shortest-lived mammals. • 


9 

NORTHERN CROWN 

JEWELLED WONDER'OF 
THE HEAVENS 

Scarlet Star that Waxed 
and Waned 

WHAT THE PRISM REVEALED 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Corona Borealis, or the Northern 
Crown, is a very obvious, though not 
bright, group of stars to the north-east 
of Arcturus. Their exact position in 
relation to him was shown on our star 
map a fortnight ago, while the accom¬ 
panying map gives the details. They 
will be found almost overhead towards 
the south-west, soon after dusk. 

This crown of little stars is actually 
a jewel of wonders, and nearly all its 
sparkling gems are multiple suns. Gamma 
consists of a lovely pair of suns that 
revolve once in 81-J- years, but they 
appear very close together, sometimes 
so close that they seem to be one. 

Eta in the Crown is another pair of 
suns that revolve in 41 years ; while the 
little star Sigma, a gem to the north of 
the coronet proper, consists of two suns, 
that take approximately 1700 years to 
go round one another. 

Mystery of the Sky 

Alphecca, or Alpha Coronae, the 
brightest star in the Crown, has a great 
companion that revolves round it at an 
enormous speed in but 17 days. Beta 
also has a fiery world whirling round it. 
So what appears to- our eyes as tiny 
points of light are realms of grandeur 
often greater than our own Sun. 

Now, the greatest wonder of the 
Northern Crown is a scarlet gem that 
flashed out on May 12, 1866. It was a 
so-called Nova, or new star, that was 
discovered close to Epsilon, shining with 
a brilliancy much greater than Alphecca, 
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The Northern Crown 


and, for the time being, it quite destroyed 
the symmetry of the Crown. 

What actually occurred was a 
stupendous conflagration in or around a 
far-qff sun ; it came almost as a sudden 
outburst, reaching in less than two 
hours its full grandeur, and, in that short 
time, what was before a tiny ninth 
magnitude star became a brilliant orb 
of the second magnitude. 

If we imagine our Sun to be envel¬ 
oped almost suddenly in an enormous 
mass of flaming hydrogen, so that his 
heat and light became in less than two 
hours 20,000 times greater, then we should 
have some idea of what took place. 

Titanic Blaze that Died Down 

This was the first stellar blaze, or 
Nova, to be studied by the then newly 
discovered spectrum analysis; and it 
was when its light was, as it were, dis¬ 
sected by the prism, that the amazing fact 
was revealed that it was a sun, not unlike 
our own, in the midst of an immense 
mass of incandescent hydrogen. v 

Whether the sun had erupted the 
hydrogen, or had sped into a titanic cloud 
of invisible hydrogen and, so to speak, 
rendered it incandescent by the heat 
generated as it ploughed through it, are 
questions that cannot be answered with 
any certainty. In the light of what we 
know now, the latter seems most 
probable, particularly as it died down 
in six weeks to what it was before, a 
ninth magnitude star. 

But what tragedies resulted from the 
ordeal we can only imagine. G. F. M. 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 

A Thrilling Tale of Play and : : Told by 
Adventure at Claycroft School ® T. C. Bridges 


What Has Happened Before 

Jack Netley, known as Nettles? 
and Paddy Brough, a red-headed 
Irish. boy, are chums at Claycroft 
School. Mark Mansford and his toady 
Harney are two bullies who dislike 
Jack and Paddy, and also Tom Cosby, 
their friend, who is a fisher lad. 

Captain Gunn, .the Mystery Man, 
is a new friend of the boys. 

Jack and Paddy are accused of 
poaching in Squire Sterne’s woods, 
but from evidence given by Tom 
Cosby, who had seen the incident, it 
is proved that they were really setting 
free a trapped hare. Dr. Colston, the 
Head, lets them off, much to the 
squire’s disgust 

Shortly after, during a cricket 
match between Claycroft and a 
Marsea eleven, Mansford insults Tom 
Cosby, whereupon Nettles goes for the 
bully, who knocks him down. 

CHAPTER 15 

The Great Idea 

here was a gasp of astonishment 
from nearly a hundred throats. 
There had been fights at Claycroft 
—plenty of them; but this was 
perhaps the first time on record 
that one boy had knocked another 
down on the eleven bank, right in 
front of the pavilion, before the 
eyes of the whole school, the 
masters, and some scores of visitors. 

For the moment the match was 
forgotten. Every eye was fixed on 
Mansford and Nettles, and for the 
moment no one moved. 

No one, that is, but Tom Cosby. 
He was on his feet like a flash. His 
lips were tight, his eyes blazing. 

44 The big coward ! ” he panted. 
“ I’ll settle him ! ”. 

44 You won’t! ” said Paddy, 
sharply, and, springing up, caught 
Tom by the arm. 44 Steady, Tom ! ” 
Jie begged. 44 Keep out of it. You’ll 
only make things worse for Netley. 
There, see, he’s up again.” 

Nettles was, in fact, on his feet 
again. His face was white except 
for the dull red mark on one cheek, 
but his eyes were cold and steady. 
Mansford, watching him, went very 
pale, and the others saw him put up 
his fists in a position of defence. 

Before anything else could 
happen the games master, Mr, 
Dudley, had reached the spot. 

“ What do you mean, Mansford, 
by hitting a new boy, and one so 
much smaller than yourself ? ” he 
demanded angrily. 

44 He called me names,” Mansford 
answered sulkily. 

44 What names ? ” 

44 A cad.”. 

Mr. Dudley turned round on 
Nettles. 44 Is this true, Netley ? ” 
he demanded. 

44 Quite true, sir,” said Nettles 
quietly. 

• 44 Then it was abominable impu¬ 
dence on your part, and you are as 
much to blame as Mansford.” 

44 If you please, sir, he ain’t so 
much to blame as you thinks,” 
came a new voice. It was one of 
the two members of the Marsea 
team with whom Tom Cosby had 
been sitting a little earlier. He was 
a quiet-looking, stocldly-built young 
man, son of one of the Marsea 
smack owners, by name Joe Garton. 

44 How do you mean ? ” de¬ 
manded Mr. Dudley. 

44 Why, sir, that boy ”—pointing 
to Mansford— 44 he said something 
nasty about young Tom Cosby.” 

Mr. Dudley looked from one to 
the other. It did not take much 
looking to convince him that what 
Joe Garton had said was true. He 
fixed his eyes on Mansford. 

44 Mansford, you will go down to 
the school, and remain within gates 
for the rest of the day.” 

Mansford slunk off, looking like 
a'whipped dog. 

" 44 As for you, Netley,” continued 
Mr. Dudley, 44 you can go back to 
your place. Now get on with the 


game, and do not let us have any 
more of this unseemly brawling.” 

The match, as it happened, was 
well worth watching. Earle was 
bowling, he and a boy called Askew, 
and between them they got the 
first five Marsea wickets for 14 runs. 

At this point Tom Cosby went 
in, and he and Sam Garton, Joe’s 
brother, knocked up 42 before they 
were separated. Then Sam was 
clean bowled. Six wickets for 56. 
The next four went pretty quickly, 
and the innings closed for 82, of 
which Tom had made 32 not out. 
He was loudly clapped as he came 
back to the pavilion. 

The school went in with Earle 
and their big hitter, Compton, and 
this pair smote the Marsea bowling 
all over the field,, and made 53 
between them before Compton was 
caught at the wicket. Then an 
absolute rot set in, and the next six 
wickets, went for seven runs. 

44 Seven for 6o,” said Paddy 
Brough gravely, 44 and not a chap 
left ye could trust to make half a 
dozen. Nettles, I’m thinking the 
old school is in the soup.” 

44 Wait a bit,” advised Nettles. 
44 There's young Deans. He can 
hit a bit, and if Jackson can keep 
his end up we may pull it off.” 

Deans hit three boundaries and 
was caught. In the end the score 
was 79 for nine wickets. The last 
in was a boy called Bateman. 
He was quite a youngster, being 
little older than Nettles, but a 
promising cricketer. He cut a ball 
hard for two, and the score was 81. 
One to tie—two to win. 

The excitement was intense. 

Bateman had got the bowling 
again. The bowler sent down a 
straight fast ball which, however, 
pitched a little short. Bateman 
stepped out and hit for all he was 
worth. It went soaring aWay .over 
the bowler’s head, and a roar of 
cheering burst from the school. 

Tom Cosby was fielding at long 
off. The ball looked to be going 
miles beyond him, but he ran like 
a flash. They saw him get beneath 
it. The cheering ceased. There was 
an instant of breathless silence. 

44 Oh ! ” muttered Nettles. 44 We 
are licked 1 ” 

He was right. Next Instant the 
ball was fast in Tom’s strong brown 
fists, and 44 Well caught! ” came a 
shout from the Marsea men. 

44 Well caught! ” echoed the 
school, then the clapping burst out 
again. 

Mr. Dudley met Tom at the steps. 

44 A very fine catch, Cosby,” he 
said. 44 You have all the makings 
of a fine cricketer. I wish you were 
playing for and not against us.” 

Nettles heard the words. He 
started slightly and turned to speak 
to Paddy. But Paddy was already 
hurrying towards Tom, and Nettles 
followed. 

They took Tom with them down 
to the school, and showed him over 
the fine old buildings. He was 
fascinated, and could hardly tear 
himself away. But the brake came 
for the Marsea team, and Tom had 
to go. Nettles and Paddy watched 
him until the wagonette was out 
of sight. 

Then Nettles turned to Paddy. 

. 44 Did you hear what Mr. Dudley 
said ? ” lie asked eagerly. 

44 D’ye mean about wishing Tom 
was playing for us and not against 
us ? Sure 1 wish it, too.” 

44 Well, why shouldn’t he ? ” de¬ 
manded Nettles. 

CHAPTER 16 

Shocks for Several 

Daddy’s eyes widened. He stared 
* at Nettles as though he were 
not quite sure wiiether he had 
heard correctly. 

44 I mean it,” said Nettles. 

44 Tom's as decent a chap as ever I 


met, and he’s just longing for a 
good education.” 

44 But how would he be coming 
here ? ” asked Paddy, bewildered. 
“ Sure, he couldn’t afford it.” • 

_ 44 I know that, but why shouldn’t 
my father pay for him ? ” 

Paddy gave a low whistle. 

44 Would he do it, do ye think ? ” 

44 I’m almost sure he would. He 
—he's quite well off, you know. 
See here, Paddy, if you think it’s a 
go, I’ll write to Dad tonight.” 

44 I think it's a fine plan, 
entirely. But I wouldn’t say 
anything to Tom till ye know 
what your father says.” 

Nettles beamed. 

44 Dad will do it if I ask him. 
I’ve told him all about Tom already. 
There's half an hour before tea. 
I’ll jolly well go and write the 
letter at once.” 

The letter was written and posted 
that night, and on the following 
Tuesday morning the answer 
arrived. ■ Nettles read it at the 
breakfast table; and Paddy, watch¬ 
ing him, saw his face light up. All 
the rest of the meal Nettles could 
hardly eat, he was so excited, and 
when at last they got out he hurried 
Paddy away to a quiet corner by 
the fives court. 

4 It’s all right, Paddy,” he said, 
pulling the letter out of his pocket. 
44 Here you are. Read it.” 

44 My dear Jack,” wrote Mr. 
Netley, 44 this is rather a startling 
proposal on your part, and one that 
means not only expense, but also 
responsibility. Yet Tom seems to 
have proved himself a very good 
friend to you and Brough, and by 
your, account has nice tastes and 
habits, and is also keen to learn. I 
will tell you what I wall do. I will 
come down myself next week-end 
and- personally interview" young 
Cosby. Then, if I think he is fit to 
be sent to Claycroft, and if Dr. 
Colston is willing to have him, I 
will make myself responsible for 
his school fees, clothes and pocket- 
money.” 

There was more in the letter, but 
that was all that mattered, and 
Paddy was as pleased as Nettles. 

But Paddy, who, in spite of his 
Irish blood, had plenty of common 
sense, saw difficulties. 

44 You’ve got to remember this, 
Nettles,” he said. 44 Tom’s a good 
chap, but he’s what ye might call 
a rough diamond. It’ll take him a 
while to learn the ways of things, 
and meantime fat Manny and his 
lot will be doing their best to make 
things hot for him.” 

Nettles laughed. 

44 Why, Tom could punch Mans- 
ford's head off if it came to a row,” 
he answered. 

The two boys kept their news 
strictly to themselves. They did 
not even tell Terry Drake. On the 
following Saturday they got leave 
off for the whole day after morning 
school, and hurried to the station 
to meet Mr. Netley. 

It did Paddy good to see how 
delighted father and son were to 
meet again. And Paddy himself 
was welcomed very warmly. Mr. 
Netley took them to the hotel and 
gave them an excellent luncheon. 
Then they got into a car w r hich had 
been ordered, and drove off to Mar¬ 
sea. Nettles had already dropped a 
line to Tom to ask him to be at home. 

The sight of Mr. Netley rather 
startled Tom and his father, but 
Mr. Netley was the sort to make 
everyone feel at home with him. 
Mr. Netley asked Tom to take 
him down and show him the new 
motor engine, and Nettles and 
Paddy kept Dan Cosby busy while 
the other two had their talk. 

It was nearly an hour before Mr. 
Netley and Tom came back, and the 
minute Nettles saw Tom’s face he 
knew it was all right. 

Tom went straight up to Dan. 

- 44 Father,” he said, in a voice 
that was not quite steady, 44 the 
gentleman has offered to send me 
to Claycroft School and * to; pay it 
all for me. But I wouldn’t say 
* Yes ' till I’d asked you.” 

Dan looked at his son, then at 
Mr. Netley. 


44 You’d be doing this for us K 
sir ? ” he said, in an amazed voice. 

44 I should like to, Mr. Cosby.” 

Dan looked away a moment. 

44 God bless you, sir,” he said 
hoarsely. 44 You couldn’t ha' done 
anything as would please me better. 
And Tom’s a good boy. He'll do 
ye credit.” 

Once it was settled no time was 
lost. Tom’s clothes and books were 
ready in a week, and on the second 
Monday after Mr. Netley's visit to 
Marsea, Tom Cosby arrived at 
Claycroft. 

First of all he went to Dr. 
Colston for a short examination to 
see what place he would take in the 
school. • Nettles and Paddy waited 
for him, and when Tom came out 
he told them that, he was to be in 
the Middle Fourth. 

Nettles and Paddy stared in 
silence. They had got the shock of 
their young lives. That Tom should 
be placed actually higher than they 
in the school was something that 
had never occurred to either of them. 

As • they went ,out of the house 
they ran right into Mansford, who 
was coming in, accompanied by 
Harney and the sneaky youth 
called Doble, Paddy’s pet aversion. 

Mansford gave them his usual 
glare; then his eyes fell on Tom. 
For a moment he was completely 
puzzled, for Tom Cosby in his new, 
well-cut clothes was so different 
from the rough fisher-boy that at 
first he did not know who he was. 

- But next moment he recognised 
him, and pulled up short. 

44 What are you doing here in the 
school ? ” he demanded of Tom. 

44 Why shouldn’t he be here ? ” 
returned Paddy sweetly. 44 Sure 
he’s got as much right to be here as 
you yourself, Manny.” 

44 Right, you young ass ! ” re¬ 
torted Mansford roughly. 44 Even 
you ought to know that the quad 
is out of bounds for any outsider, 
let alone a fisherman’s brat.” 

Tom flushed hotly, but Paddy 
pushed him back. 

44 Don’t be exciting yourself, 
Manny. The fisherman’s brat, as 
ye are good enough to call him, is 
now a member of this old school.” 

Mansford's jaw dropped. He 
looked as if he were going to faint. 

44 You’re lying,” he said thickly. 

Paddy smiled still more sweetly. 

44 Then ye’d best go and ask the 
docthor, Manny dear.” 

Mansford saw that Paddy was 
telling the truth. He flamed up. 

44 If cads like that are going to be 
brought into the school, I shall 
write to my father to take me away, ’' 
he cried furiously. 44 And so will 
a dozen other chaps I know. We 
weren't sent here to mix up with 
dirty charity boys.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


There are 
heaps of 
pretty pic¬ 
tures like 
this in the 
Children's 
Fairy . 

YOU 

Will 
Enjoy 

every page of COLOURED 
pictures, every puzzle and 
joke, and every jolly story in 
the CHILDREN’S FAIRY. 
Why not buy it regularly ? 
There's a new number 
every Thursday. Ask for 



The ideal coloured Picture Paper 


Five-Minute Story 

The Way Out 

T^rom the little room behind 
the shop in which he slept 
George Harding could plainly 
see the two burglars at work on 
the door of the safe. It would 
resist their efforts for some time, 
he knew. But how to get 
assistance, or warn Mr. Hollis, 
the proprietor of the village 
store, for whom George worked, 
and who slept at the top of 
the house three floors above, 
puzzled him. 

There was no back door ; one 
had to pass through the shop to 
get out or go upstairs, and the 
mere Took of the men, with steel 
jemmies, masked faces and dark 
lantern, terrified him. 

The burglars, whoever they 
might be, were evidently aware 
that an unusually large sum was 
locked up in the safe that night, 
several farmers, on their way 
to market, having deposited 
their money with Mr. Hollis for 
safety till the next day. 

They knew, too, that George 
slept* in the little back room, for 
on trying to open the door gently 
in the darkness he found he was 
locked in. 

But the little window in the 
partition between the room and 
shop they had overlooked. 

Still, though George could 
watch every movement, he was 
powerless to prevent them from 
robbing his master. 

He might cry out, but no one 
except the burglars could hear 
him. The shop stood by itself 
at one end of the village—a 
quarter of a mile away from the 
police station. If only he could 
warn the police ! If only Mr. 
Hollis had liad the telephone in¬ 
stalled he could have called up 
the inspector at the police 
station. 

He crouched down in his little 
corner and puzzled his brains for 
a solution. George, who was 
wise for his years, believed there 
is a way out of every difficulty, 
if only you can think of it. 

Suddenly the way out flashed 
into his mind. 

He looked through the little 
window at the two men. They 
were busily engaged in destroy¬ 
ing the steel round the lock with 
an oxy-hydrogen flame. 

He determined to act at once. 
He might yet save his master’s 
money. He would pretend there 
was a telephone . 

The two burglars were sud¬ 
denly arrested in their endeavour 
to force the safe by hearing a 
voice in the next room. 

" Are you there ? " called the 
voiep. ” Are you there ? Is 
that you. Inspector Wallace ? 
Yes ! This is Hollis's grocery 
store ! Two burglars are break¬ 
ing open the safe ! Hurry ! 
YouTl catch them both if you 
come at once I Hurry 1 ” 

For one second the men looked 
at each other in amazement; the 
next they dashed through the 
street door. George heard their 
feet clattering down the road at 
a terrific rate, and very soon they 
were out of earshot. 

His ruse had succeeded. 
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Dl MERRYMAN • 

Leonard : 44 You don’t know the 
difference between a drum and 
the Children’s Newspaper.” 

Willie : “ Oh, yes, I do! You can 
beat a drum, but you cannot beat 
the Children’s Newspaper.” 

0 0 0 
What is Wrong? 



Can you see what is wrong in these two 
pictures ? Solutions next week 


0 0.0 
The Story of a Bottle of Scent 

A young lady who had ordered a 
bottle of scent thought the 
perfumer had forwarded the wrong 
variety, so she called at the shop, 
and said : 

44 I don’t think you sent the 
scent I meant.” 

44 Oh, yes, madam,” answered 
the shopman. 44 I am sure that 
what you meant I sent. The 
scent 1 sent was the scent‘you 
meant, and consequently we are 
both of one sentiment.” 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Slade? 
gLADE means a valley, or glade, 
and the ancestors of people with 
this name no doubt lived in a valley 
and were referred to as John or 
Robert of the Slade, and then as 
John Slade. 

Sometimes the name is combined 
with an adjective, as in Greenslade. 

□ 0 □ 

Something to Remember 
Respect the old if you are young, 
Help the weak if you are strong, 
Confess your faults if you are wrong, 
And when you’re angry hold your 

tongue. 


BBS 

Puzzle Rhyme 



Can You Read This Verse ? ^ 

Solution next week 


. The Spelling Bee 

Get. someone to read this poem 
out loud to you while you try to 
write it down. Then see how many 
mistakes in spelling you have made. 

Menageries where sleuth-hounds 
caracole, 

Where jaguar phalanx and phleg¬ 
matic gnu 

Fright ptarmigan and kestrels 
cheek by jowl, 

With peewit and precocious 
cockatoo. 

Gaunt seneschals, in crotchety 
cockades, 

With seine net trawl for porpoise 
in lagoons; 

While scullions gauge erratic esca¬ 
pades 

Of madrepores in water-logged 
galloons. 

Flamboyant triptychs, groined with 
gherkins green, 

In reckless fracas with coquettish 
bream, 

Ecstatic gargoyles, with grotesque 
chagrin, 

Garnish the gruesome nightmare 
of my dream. 

0 . 0 0 


A Little French Made Easy 


A 

ilsll 

Hg 

Le microscope Le coq La chaumiere 

Le microscope grossit les objets 

Le beau coq chante 44 Cocorico ! ” 
Je voudrais habiter cette chaumiere 

mP 




Le trone Un escarbot La bille 

Le roi s’assiera sur son trone 
N’ecrasez pas cet escarbot! 

Les gar^onnets jouent aux bilies 

000 

Puzzle Arithmetic 
Jo half of ten add one, 

Then half a score; 

When this is duly done 
Almost.ten more. 

This can be good for none, 
But trial sore. 

Solution next week 
0 0 □ 

A visitor to a London museum 
was stopped by the new door¬ 
keeper, who was evidently intent on 
carrying out his orders. 

“ You must leave your umbrella 
at the door, sir,” he cried. 

44 But I haven’t an umbrella,” 
the visitor protested. 

44 Then you must go and get 
one,” was the stern reply. 44 Can’t 
you read that order, 4 No one is 
allowed to pass in here unless he 
leaves his umbrella at the door" ? ” 
* □ • 0 0 ' • 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The Two Nines 
IX NINE—the two nines 
SIX NINES = 54 
(S is a third of six) 

What Is It? Icicle 


Id oit Parle Frangais 

L’HIPPOPOTAME 

L’liippopotame au large ventre 
Habite aux jungles de Java, 

Ougrondent, au fond de chaque 
autre. 

Plus de monstres qu’on n’en reva. 

Le boa se deroule et siffle, 

Le tigre fait son liurlement, 

Le buffle en colere renifle, 

Lui dort ou pait tranquille- 
ment. 

11 ne craint ni kriss ni sagaies, 
II regarde Thomme sans fuir, 

Et rit des balles des cipayes 
Qui rcbondissent sur son cuir. 

Gautier 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Jamboree ? A 

jamboree is a frolic or noisy 
merrymaking. It has long been 
an American slang word, but 
no one knows how it arose. It 
has now taken a regular place in 
the English language as a term 
for a jolly Boy Scout gathering. 

What does Pro Forma mean ? 

The words are Latin, and mean 
for form’s sake. A pro fonna 
invoice is an account made out 
for goods sent bn approval. 

What does H.B. on a Pencil 
mean ? The letters H.B. on a 
pencil stand foi hard and black. 


1 


3 


5 
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The Adventures of Jerry 

TOLD BY ilVIARQARET LILLIE 

CHAPTER 11 

Jerry catches a goat for a girl it has run away from. She invites him and 
his animal friends to breakfast in her cottage, and they have a jolly time. 
|sJ ow you will be very surprised to learn that when Jerry had 
gone along the road quite a long way, he turned round 
and saw the little goat following him. 

He tried his very best to send her home again, but. she 
wouldn't go. He turned her round seven times, and said 
sternly, “ Go home / " and at last he sighed, and gave it up. 



“ Well," he said, “ if you will come, you must. I can leave 
you at the cottage on my way back." 

Nanny was not content with following Jerry's little party: 
she danced in front of him, only stopping every now and then 
to nibble a bit of green stuff as she went along. 

Jerry was just saying to himself, 

“Now, I wonder what adventure I'm going to have today," 
when a man came along on a motor bicycle. 

He was not riding very quickly, and as he got up to Jerry he 
stopped and jumped off, and said, “ Bad luck ! " 

Jerry went up to him. “ I hope it isn’t a bad one," he said. 

The man stared down at him. 44 What's that ? ” he asked. 

“ I hope it isn't a bad one," Jerry repeated, looking up 
solemnly. “ I suppose it's a puncture you've got. I know a 
lot about punctures. • My Daddie has a bicycle like yours, and 
sometimes I have to help him mend them—the tyres, I mean." 

“Well, you're just the chap I want,” declared the man, 
getting out h box of tools and setting to work. He handed a 
tube of sticky stuff to Jerry, and said, 

44 Catch hold of this—no, not you, you beggar! "—for Pat 
had nipped in and caught it between his teeth. 

More ol Jerry next week 
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Jacko Goes Shopping 

]WTRS. Jacko was busy making jam ; but before she- was 
half through she found she was short of jars. 

“ Jacko ! Jacko ! " she cried. 44 Run round to the stores 
and ask Mr. Smith for half a dozen jampots. Don't be long ; 
I shall soon be ready for them.” 

And Jacko, his mouth fairly watering for that strawberry 
jam, ran off obediently. 

But, to his surprise, when he got to the shop there was no 
Mr. Smith to be seen. 

44 He's gone out," said the small boy in charge ; 44 but he'll 
be back directly.” And, perhaps because the customer looked so 
fierce at the prospect of having to wait, he promptly disappeared. 

Jacko hated waiting. He looked round to see what he could 
find to amuse*him. His eye fell upon the long, deep shelves on 
the walls filled with crockery. In a jiffy he shifted the china 
to one side, sprang up on to the shelf, and lay down flat on it. 

The door opened, and back came Mr. Smith. Behind him 
came an old lady. She wanted to buy a rose bowl. But she 
was very difficult to please; and though Mr. Smith showed 
her every bowl in the shop she wouldn't have one of them. 

Suddenly, to their great astonishment, a pudding basin 
came whizzing down from above, and a strange voice from 
nowhere cried, “How will that do, Ma'am ? " 



Who Was He ? _ . 

The Intrepid Mariner 

'"T'hose wonderful navigators 
A and discoverers of the 15th 
century who made the world 
known for posterity were strange 
men. - They could be kindness and 
gentleness itself, and yet within 
a moment could flash out in anger 
and commit terrible cruelties. 

One such character was bom 
in the second half of. the 15th 
century at a small seaport town 
in Portugal, but of his youth we 
know nothing. When he became 
a man the king appointed him 
to an important command. 

Five years after the discovery 
of the New World by Columbus 
this man sailed away with three 
small vessels. It was almost as 
perilous an enterprise as that of 
Columbus. The ships encoun¬ 
tered terrific gales, but the com¬ 
mander and his mariners were 
intrepid men, and they kept 0:1 
and landed in a country which 
lias since become part of the 
British Empire. 

Sailing again, they sighted at 
Christmas time another pleasant 
land, and in honour of the 
season called it by a name which 
means Christmas, the name 
which it bears today, although 
it also now belongs to Britain. 
Continuing their voyage, they 
came to the country they sought, 
a rich land, which many years 
afterwards England conquered. 

This voyage was one of the 
most momentous in history, and 
did great things for commerce 
and the opening up of the dis¬ 
tant world to European enter¬ 
prise. Trade routes which had 
been used for a thousand years 
fell into decay, for the new 
route opened by the discoverers 
meant easier transit. 

Some of his countrymen hav¬ 
ing been killed by the people of 
the country he had reached, he 
was sent out again in charge of 
an expedition to punish the 
natives, and as he journeyed he 
called at the various places at 
which lie had received unfriendly 
treatment on his first voyage, 
and took vengeance. 

Returning home, he lived 
quietly for twenty years, and 
was then appointed viceroy of 
the country he had first visited. 
On the way out the ship ex¬ 
perienced a great submarine 
earthquake, and the sailors were 
terrified at the gigantic waves. 

44 Why do you fear ? ” said 
the. brave commander. 44 Can 
you not see that the ocean is 
trembling before us ? ” He 
died almost di¬ 
rectly he arrived 
at his post, and 
was buried 
there; but 13 
years later his 
body was 
brought home 
and interred 
with the great¬ 
est pomp in his own country. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
Last Week’3 Name—Sir Richard Arkwright 
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GIRLS OF THE FLAG • CLEVER LONDON CAT • REBUILDING STONEHENGE 



The Morning Toilet—Thechimpanzee 
at the Bristol Zoo enjoys a wash, but 
always tries to swallow the soap 


A Novel Flag—Girl Guides making the British flag at a display in the grounds 
of Sir Samuel Waring at Sidcup. The _St. Andrew's Cross is shown on a 
white background, and with other strips the Union Jack will be completed 


Feeding the Birds in London—A little 
Londoner feeding the pigeons that live 
round the ppblic buildings in the capital 





Learning to Rule the Waves—Boys of the Scarborough Train* 
ing School for Sea Cadets refitting the tank engine which has 
been given to the school to drive the workshop machinery 





Rebuilding Stonehenge — The great fallen giants of Stone¬ 
henge are being replaced in position, and here we see a lintel 
weighing many tons being lifted on to its supports. See page 5 



Future Nelsons at School—A lesson on the theodolite at the 
Scarborough Training School, which now has a hundred 
sea cadets training for the Navy and Merchant Service 


In the Hayfield;—The children love to help in the har¬ 
vesting of the hay, and happy scenes like this have been 
seen all over the country during the last week or two 


East Comes West—A deputation of native dignitaries from 
.Kandy, in Ceylon, which has just cometo London to interview 
Lord Milner , the Colonial Secretary, on Cingalese matters 



The Clever Cat which Knocks at the Door—In Canning Town, London, there is a wonderfully intelligent cat which, 
when he want3 to go indoors, climbs up the railings and raises the knocker. If he gets no answer, puss stoops down and 
peeps through the keyhole, as shown in the right-hand picture, to see if anyone is coming to open the door for him 


Signalling for Safety—The Bristol tramways have 
erected signals, something like railway signals, at 
dangerous corners to give warning o? approaching cars 
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